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^ It fortun'd then, a folemn Feaft ynn there 

*^ To all the Sea-Gods and their fruitful! eede, 

^ In honour of the Spoulalls which then were 

*< Betwixt the Midway and the Thames agreed. 

^ Long had the Tbamis (as we in records reed) 

** Before that day her wooed to his bed ; 

^ But the proud Nymph would for no wordly meed, 

^ Nor no entreatie to his Love be led ; 

*< *Till now at laft relenting She to him was wed.'* 

Fairib Q^ Cant. ii. Book 4, 



TO 



THE RIGHT HONORABLS 



THI 



Countefs Dowager of Aylesford. 
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MADAM, 

A.S a teftimony of that 
deference which I owe to a Patronefs 
of the Fine Arts, and the refped and 
veneration due to that more exalted 
charader of the Friend to Humanity ; 
permit me to infcribe to your Lady- 
{hip this attempt to delineate the 

Pidurefque 



( viii ) 

Pidurefque Scenery of the River Med- 
way ; a river, which, though it fpreads 
abundant fertility around the valleys 
through which it flows, is yet rivalled 
by thofe bleilings ib liberally difpenfed 
by your beneficent hand. I am, 

Madam, 
With all due Refped, 
Your Ladysjwiip's, 
Veiy obliged and 
Obedient Servant, 



SAM^ IREl-At^D. 



NORFOLK-STREET, 
«XRAND, 

if AI«HI 4, 1793. 



PREFACE. 



'* From royal tower'd Tbamb to MsdW ay fmooth. 
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Th I S volume of Pidhirefquc Scenery on 
die River Medway may not improperly be 
coniidered, as a continuation of a former 
work on the fubjefk of the Thames. 



The confluence of thefe rivers naturally 
kd the author into a wifh to explore the 
beauties of this more gentle, yet in fome 
^fpefts equally important. River. 



The views, fele£led in the courie of this 
work, form the natural and artificial fcenery 

b of 
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cf this rich and fertile county ; and are rcpre- 
fcntcd with that fidelity, which the author 
flatters himfelf will entitle him to the pa- 
tronage of a difcerning public. 



Where he has been confcious that the 
fame fubjeft had been delineated by others, 
he has endeavoured fo to vary the point of 
view, as to render the objetis materially dif- 
ferent > and, in fome inftances, has been in- 
duccd to hope he may have made a more 
favourable feledion. 



The original defign of the annexed fron- 
lifpiece is from the fkilful hand of his late 
ingenious friend, John Mortimer. It applied 

• • • 

fo happily to the fine poetical imagery of our 
bard Spenfer on the fuppofedinarriage of the 
THAMES and MED WAY, as to leave the 

Author 
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Author almoft in doubt; whether, when the 
fketch was made, the Painter had not an eye to 
the Poet. This idea receives additional fup- 
port from a knowledge that Spenfer was the 
favourite poet of the artift, and that he had 
feveral times thrown out hints of his inten- 
tion to make defigns from the mod ftriking 
paflages in Spenier's works. 



The flattering approbation beftowed on 
the Author's former work, the " Pifturefque 
** Beauties of the River Thames," induced 
him to purfue the prefent inquiry : and he 
prefumes the idea of delineating the river 
fcenery of tWs country, in faithftil portraits^ 
inay be faid to have originated from himfelf ; 
as no work avowedly with this intention had 
been announced, previous to the publica-^ 
tion of his propofals. 

b £ The^ 
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The river Severn, in point of confe- 
quence, is the next obje£fc of inveftigation r 
but the Drawings and Plates of the War- 
wickfhire Avon hang in fuch a ftate of for* 
wardnefs, as to enable the Author to publifli 
them in the courfe of the prefent year, he 
is induced to give the preference to this Idfer 
River, which yet, as having given birth to 
our immortal Shakespear, is entitled to 
early attention. This work will be com* 
prized in one volume. 



The Drawings and part of the PliUcs 
of the Severn being finifhed, that work will 
follow is early as poffiblej to whidi the 
Scmierfetfhire Avon vrill at a luture period 
beapropcrapp 
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SECTION 1. 

<* Kenty in the Commentaries Cadar writ^ 
^^ Is term'd the civirft place of all this iflej 
^^ Sweet is the cound79 beauteous, full of riches^ 
^^ The people liberali valiant^ a^ve, worthy." 

Shaksp£A&« 

\JF the feveral rivers which lend their 
aid in fertilizing this celebrated county, the 
prefent fubjeft of enquiry, The MedwaV, 
is defervedly in the firft rank. This river, 
though in extent and confequence inferior to 
the Thames, has yet its pecuhar beavdes ; 

A and> 
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and, in Ibme rdpefks, in point of romantic 
fcenery, juftly claims a prccmittencc. Its 
reaches are fhort and fudden ; and the beauti- 
ful meandering of its courfe afFcnrds that per- 
petual diverfity of objefts which cannot fail 
to attradl and yield gratification to the ad« 
mirers of rural fcenery. 

The following lines of Sir Richard Black- 
more, though no very popular writer, not un- 
poetically, but ' certainly vnth the truth of 
nature, dpfci:ilpe tiic irregular coude of this 
river : 

^ WhoTe wanton tide in wreathing volumes flows, 
** •Still forming reedy iflands as it goes ; 
*^ And, in meanders, to the neighbouring plain, 
. ^ The li<)uid Terpen^ draws its filver train." 

The Medway, originally denominated 
Vaga by the ancient Britons, from the Saxons 
received the additional. fyUable of Me i?,. fig- 
nifykig Mid, or Middle^ to denote its. coucfe 

through 
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dirough Ae centre of the kingdom o( 
Kent: and hence its compound appellation 
Med-v^9 or Medwage, which is now mo* 
demized into Medway. The entrance to 
tins river from the Thames is at tlie weftem- 
tnoft point of the ifle of Shepey, by a narrow 
brandi of the fea, called the Swale. 

I CALL this a branch of the fea, becaufe at 
the eaftem point of this ifland, the Swale, in 
an extenfive frith, communicates itfelf with 
the ocean. And as through each of thefe 
diannels our river Medway pours its waters 
into the great flood, I have thought it my 
duty, as a part of the fubjeft, to notice fuch 
ftriking pi6hirefque objefts, as the eye com- 
mands from the banks, wafhed by the waters 
of this river. 



The Swale was formerly accounted part 
of the river Thames, and was the ufual paf- 

A z fage 
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fage for (hipping between London and tbe 
north Foreland. 



An ciEN T hiftorians frequently ftyle Sand« 
wich, in the Saxon tongue Lundcnwic j wluch 
iignifies the Thames mouth, and Leland fays 
the town of Milton ftands ^' on an arm of 
** the Tamife ;" and that " Queenborough 
*' is entering into the mayne Tamys." 



The entrance to our river, however it may 
properly be denominated, is well defended 
by the extenfive battery and fort at Sheemefs> 
ere£ted on a peninfula of the north-weft 
point of the ifle of Shqpey. The fitc on 
which this fort was built, in the reign of 
Charles I. was only a fwamp, or morafsi 
but tins entrance being an avenue both to 
the river Thames and our great naval arfenal 
at Chatham, it was thought of fuch import- 
ance to the maritime interefts of this 

country. 
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country^ as to be afterwards drained and 

made capable of recdving a fmall fort of 

twelve guns> which, at the period of the ref- 

toration, was eredted and thought fufficient 

for its defence. But in the war which broke 

out foon after with the Dutch, a power 

that contefted with us the empire of the fea 

and whofe ports lay very near our coafts, 

tlus fort was, in the public opinion, deemed 

infufficient for fecurity: early therefore in 

the year 1669, Charles IL made a journey 

hither, in the depth of winter, accompanied 

by Sir Martin Beckman, his chief engineer^ 

and other officers ; and at this time a more 

exteniive plan of defence was determined 

upon ; but the tardinefs of execution, which 

too often rendered the plans of this motley 

monarch abortive, had a fatal cffcQ: in the 

prefent inftance; for the Dutch, on the loth 

of July, in the fame year, having made their 

memorable attempt on this beggarly fort, and 

on the royal navy, which at that time was in 

no 
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no better ilate of defence, they razed all tlie 
works to the ground, and then landed their 
troops, 6cc.; after which, widi little refiflance> 
they failed up the river s and, having confide^ 
rably damaged our fhipping, returned un^ 
molefted to Sheemefs, where they todk on 
board the men they had left, and failed 
away in triumph for the coafts of Eiiex 
and Suffolk. 



In (b wretched a ftate was the defence of 

this country at that period ; its capital expoi^ 

cd, and the very exigence of its maiine en-* 

dangered in a war provoked by its abandoned 

mcmarch, for the purpofe of gratifying the 

ambition, or rather religion of France, and 

fupplying his own licentious and expenfive 

pleafures. And, though we mufl lament the 

baneful influenceof prerogative and monarch!* 

cal power over a people neither lefs wife or Idfs 

brave than their defcendants, it would be hardly 
j uft to fay of them that this took place altoge^ 

ther 
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^iha loaiiib they wae eitlifir too im^ 
in prindple^ or too much (educed by royal 
eiampk ; but> having experienced the infin* 
centy and fraud of fanatical preteniions, and 
m £M3Qe rdpe^ the more alluring mikhiefs^ 
of pfeudo patnotifm, tibey did not makd 
eith» £> reicdute a ftand againdS: ihe flood 
<^ Ikentioufiieis liiat poured in upon them^ 
or' watched the zBts of authority with £> 
necef&ry a jealoufy as had at any other hour 
become them' to do, and which {o much 
diftmguiChed and entitled them to our eternal 
gratitude in the fiicceeding reign. 

Soon after thefe depredations the alarm of 
the nation, became fb great as to render it 
neceflary that even a monarchy fa highly 
upheid fhould give immediate fecurity to 
this place; a regular plan of fortification 
was therefore b^n, to which many addi- 
tioaa have been made. Since the above 
poiodk. a 90j^ dock has likewiie. been con- 

ftrufted 
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ftru£):ed here for the building of finall Hiips 
of war, yachts, ice. but intended chiefly for 
the repair of fuch as had met with any fud-* 
den accident. The yard is under the inipec-* 
tion of the commiflioner of the navy refiding 
at Chatham ; from which place the principal 
fupply of water for the ufe of this garrifon, 
was formerly received; but that expence 
has within a few years been much reduced 
by the conftradiion of a deep well, ^dthin 
half a mile of the town. This well is worked 
by horizontal wheels that will raife, vdth a 
finart breeze of wind, two tons of water 
within the hour ; a fupply thought fufficient 
for the wants of the place, and fuch as has 
made only one veflel necelTary for bringing 
water to Sheemefs, and even that is now 
confidered rather as a job than matter of 
neceflity* 

The old fhips of war ftationed here are 
termed Water Breakers, from their breaking 

the 
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the violence of the tides. The hulks are 
occupied by fixty or feventy families, and 
chimnies of brick are raifed from the lower 
gun-deck, which give them the wlumfical 
appearance of a floating-town. 
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SECTION n. 

JL HE ifle of Shepejfy ^th which the 
coiuie of our river atid fubjeft have thus oon-« 
nested ua, vwas called by the Saxons Sceapige, 
or Ovinia^ that is, date Ifland of Sheepu from 
tiie number of iheep continually feeding on 
it : it is about thirteen miles in length, and 
near fix at its greateft breadth. The cliffs 
are about fix miles in length, the highefl: of 
which is above the village of Minfler, where 
thc^ are not lefs than thirty yards in perpen- 
dicular hdght ; they confift of day, and, 
bdng confhmtly wafhed at their bales by the 
tides, are continually falling upon the fhore ; 
and a whole acre is faid at once to have fallen 
upon the beach below, leaving the com ea- 
.tire on the furface, which, in that fituation, 
has grown to maturity, and been reaped with 
fmall lofs to die owner. 

B 2 Thk 
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The moft fertile^ as well as the pleafantefl; 
part of this ifland, is in the neighbourhood 
of Minfter, which is elevated in its fituation, 
rich in verdure, and fruitful in com. The 
many noble and extenfive views from this 
jpot, particularly towards the channel to the 
north-eaft, and of the Nore to the vireftward, 
with the agreeable rides in its iddnity, would 
render it no unpleafant retreat for the fum« 
mer m<»iths« 



The parifh of Minder takes its name from 
Minftre, which, in the Saxon language, fig^ 
nifies a monaftery, or religious houfe. The 
annexed view is taken from the fmall remsdns 
of a building of that kind, reported to have 
its orig^l as early as 673, from Sexburga, its 
foundrefs, one of the daughters of Annas, 
King of Eaft Anglia, widow of Ercombert, 
King of Kent, and mother of King Egbert. 
From her (on and fbvereign, (he obtained 
lands, in this pariih, to endow a monaftery 

for 
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for levcnty-leven nuns, of which fhe became 
herfelf the firft abbefs. This monaftery fuf- 
fered confideFably from the Danifh invafions, 
and was at length nearly deftroyed by them, 
in which ftate it remained till the year 1130^ 
when it was re-^ified and fupplied with be- 
xiedifUne nuns, by William Corboil, Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, and dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. Sexburga. At the diifolution, 
the annual revenue of this monaftery, with 
all its pofleflions, amounted to no more than 
one hundred and twenty-nine pounds, feven 
fhillings and ten^pence : it contained only 
ten nuns, befides their priorefs, Alicia Crane, 
to whom the Ring granted a penfion of four- 
teen pounds, during her life. The manor of 
Minfter, with the fite of the monaftery, was 
foon after granted to Sir Thomas Cheiney, 
from whom it defcended to his fon Henry, 
afterwards created Lord Cheiney, of Tud- 
dington, in the county of Bedford. In con- 
ieq[uence of his prof ufe manner of living, it 

was 
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was at lengdi alienated, and, falling into die 
hands of Queen Elizabeth, (he granted it to 
Sir Thomas Hoby, of Bifham, in the county 
of Berks. All that remains of diis extenfive 
monaftery, is fuppofed, by Wever, to have 
been only its gateway. This remain of the 
abbey is connected with the church by a 
long wall, which, however neceflfary for the 
(ecurity ci this fpot, as a lepofitory of die 
dead, fhuts out from the living vifit<»' Aich 
an extenfive view of the ocean, as would 
otherwiie give a fplendid idea of the naval 
and commercial character of our nation. I 
have, in the annexed view, given a portrait 
of the place, in wluch the wall is omitted. 
The church, which is dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Sexburga, is a iinall, but venerable 
ilru£hire, in which are feveral monuments 
deferving attention, particularly diat of Sir 
Thomas Chdney> who obtained die original 
grant of diis manor. Here was alio, and 
that not long iince> to be found in diis 

churchy 
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diurch, a curious memorial of a fculpture of 
very ancient times; it was, itfelf, of un« 
known date> but was inlaid in the manner 
of our early funeral infcriptions, and ran as 
follows: 

^ Hie jacent Rogenis Norwood €t BoiUi uxor ejas, 
^ Sepuld ante eonqueftum/^ 

The plate, whether dF brafs, or of any 

more precious metal, is not now to be found; 

it is iaid Uiat it has recently been removed 

for better fecurity, and it is alio (aid by a 

clergyman. One would hope, for the credit of 

theie public rq)ofitories of the dead, and for 

the honour of the church, in whoie hands 

they are lodged as a iacred truft, and for the 

uie qf hifloric evidence, which the antiquarian 

might expeft in fuch places at leaft to find 

unv]oIated» tiiat. this rapine muft have been 

committed tt ibme earlier and more licen« 
tioui period. The church generally holds 

f aft what tt gets, and ye^ with all its tena- 

aty. 
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city, inftances have been known in whidi ik 
has committed depredaticms upon klelf. 

The monument of Sir Robert De Shur- 
land, who, with many other gentlemen of. 
Keaty was created a Kn^ht Banneret by 
Edward I. for Ills gallant behaviour at the 
fiege of Carlaverock, in Scotland, is worthy 
notice. The monument is in a decayed 
ftate, and the figures much de-iced ; I have 
here preferved a flight iketch of its outline. ' 



The 
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The Knight is reprefented beneath a 
gothic arch crofs-legged^ with a (hield on his 
left arm, in an attitude much like that of a 
Knight Templar, an armed page at his feet, 
and on his right fide the head of a horfe 
cmer^g out of the fea. Of this Knight 
and the horfe's head many ridiculous tales 
have been propagated, to which the vane 
on the tower of the church in the figure 
of a hoHe's head (whence the appellation 
of Horfe Church) has added not a little 
embarraflinent. This ftory, very current 
among the common people, however con- 
temptible in itfelf, I (hall yet repeat, as a 
Ipecimen of the credulity of the paft, as well 
as the prefent, day: it will be found in 
Harris's Hiftory of Kent, p. io8, in the 
following words. " Sir Robert Shurland 
" having, upon fome difgufl at a prieft, buried 
" him alive, fwam on his horfe two miles 
" through the fea to the King, who was then 

C '' on 
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' on fhipboard near this iiland^ and, hav« 
' ing obtained his pardon, fwam back again 
' to the (hore, where, being told his horie 
' had performed this by magic art, he cut off 
' his head. About a twelvemonth after 
' which, riding a hunting near the fame 
' place, the horfe he was then upon ftum- 
' bled and threw him upon the fcuU of his 
' former horfe, by which he was fo much 
' bruiied, that it caufed his death -, in me- 
* mory of which, the figure of a horfe's 
' head was placed by him on his tomb." 



The horfe's head may have been pro- 
bably placed there to exprefs his affe6tion 
for a favourite horfe which had been the 
means of faving his life, by fwimming with 
him acrofs the Swale ; or, as Phillipot ob- 
ferves, it may pollibly allude to a grant 
of wreck of the fea beftowed on him by 
Edward I. in the tenth year of his reign; 

which 




THIS truly odginil gniiiJt wai bora U laoioa, id 1697. After n- 
cei*uigitolenbletducaiion, hcmtapprmikedio ■nengraTnotaim* 
and cypha* on pUte, uiuallj' cilled a tiWn cDgraver j but the power- 
ful impulM of geniut direftol hii itudic* to painting. 

Much of hi* earlji lite hu put in obKuntj. He chiefly employeil 
hii takmt, in detigning and engraving for the bookielleri i who were 
then much wone patroni of the ant itian they have tince proTed. He 
alto painted famifyuiflurci and ponrailt) in all which perfonuncn 
V evinced imrc ability, than he acquired reward. 

But bi* oritrinaiii]', in ihe mean tlroe, wai maturing to pedeflion. 
He punued Nature through ber infinitT; and conteniplat«t her not 
through tbe opticki of imitation, but wiih hit own tedulout and critical 
eye. whenever he beheld a remarluble couDtcoanec, or witneiied any 
(triking occutRDce, be wai accuiioined, l^ the immediate uie of hit 
pencil, to ptewrve it'i renicTnbtance. 

In 1730, he manied the only daughter of Sir JimeaThwnhill. Thi* 
union wat, indeed, aitolcnone, out tbegrowingreputatiopof Ho' 
earth at lenEth eSc&tA a reconriliation wnn bit tatber-io-law g and 
bii HarlM'iProereii, puhliihcd in i^jt, aanoanced to tbe publick tbe 
rich acquiution at a Comick Fainter. 

Hit merit nowbecameconipicuouti and hit pencil acauired, at every 
exertion, additional reputation. Hit M>rTi*ge A-la-nxxJe, produced ia 
174 j, gave ritetolhecelebratedcomedy of theClandatineMairiage, 

Id iijii he wrote hit Analytii of Beauty. In thit work, he pcaveii 
by a variety of namplei, that " a curve ii the line of beauty, and (hat 
■• round twdlitig Gguret are moit pleating ta tbe eye." A^ opinion, 
whic^hai been confirDicdby lubiequent writen. 

The dote of hii life wat embitimd by a latiri^ contention wi(b 
Churchill, and Mr. WUhe*. Hoganh caricatured Chnrchi" - ' 



iiibly declining in heilihi and died, Oflobrr ij, i7£4. 
Thi) great artist hai the giMy of forming a tcbool ; and the mailer 
Rmaint unrivalled by bit tcholart. Hepainti totbcunderttanding.tnd 
' tbe heart I andhiipi^ittmavterveat aDnaltofthemannersofineage, 
He it, in painting, w^t Fielding it in romance, or Molieit in comedy 
The above portrait it copied from a valuable and very tcarce print, 
engraved by Hoearthfaimiclfi who, after taking off a few iiTipie*tioni, 
cfiaced hit uwn head from tbe plate, and inierted that of Churchill. 
Tbt original, when it can be met with, utually lelli for three guineai. 
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which privilege is always efteemed to reach 
as far into the water as, upon the lowed 
ebb, a man can, upon a horfe, ride in and 
touch aiiy thing with the point of his lance. 

This curious relation is thrown into a 
kind of doggerel metre, by the late Mr. For- 
refl:, of York Buildings, in his account of 
a tour made to this place by Hogarth, him-* 
felf, and others. 

About four miles eaft of Minfter, and 
within the manor of Shurland, ftands the 
manfion many years fince occupied by the 
Cheineys, but anciently by the Shurlands 
beforementioned : the houfe was built by Sir 
Thomas Cheiney, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
with the materials which he brought from 
Chrlham Caftle, formerly the refidence of 
that family. Shurland houfe is ipacious, 
and has an air of folemn grandeur ; but in 
the late repair it underwent, having loft its 

C 2 embattlements. 
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embattlcments, gothic windows, and other 
ancient decorations, it is rendered no longer 
worthy attention as a fpecimen of antiquity. 
It was in the hands of the crown till the 
fecond year of James I. by whom it was 
granted to Philip Herbert, youngpr bro- 
ther to William, Earl of Pembroke, in 
whofe family it ftill remans. The whole 
of this manor claims an ei^mption from 
the payment of tythes at this time. 

From hence, by a pleafant and good 
road, we come to Queenborough, at the 
fouth-weft point of the ifle of Shepey* 
This town and caftle are reported to have 
been built from a model or defign of 
William of Wyckham, furveyor of the 
works to Edward III. The caftle was 
eredled, fays Camden, to quote the King's 
own words, " as being pleafant in fituation, 
** the terror of his enemies, and the com- 
*^ fort of his fubjefts.". The borough, with 

the 



James Sie First, 
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the riglit of repref^tation in parliament, 
was added by him in honour g£ Philippa of 
Hainaiilt, his queen, thence c^led Queen* 
borough. 

Of ttus caftle, as no traces are remaining. 
I have fiil^(»ned a iketch of it {torn a fcarce 
print by Hollar, faid to be the only gamine 
view extant, that has been engraved. 



The parliament, after the death of 
Charles I. in 1650, ordered a furvey of it 
to be made, when its value was eftimated 

at 
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at one thoufand feven hundred and ninety- 
two pounds twelve fhillings. It was foon after 
fold to a Mr. John Wilkinfon, by whom the 
whole of it was taken down, and the ina- 
terials removed. The moat that furrounded 
it is ftill vifible. In its center is a well 
forty fathom deep, which remained a long 
time choaked up ; but in 1723 it was open- 
ed by order of the commifSoners of the navy, 
and lias proved of great utility to this place, 
as well as to the inhabitants of Sheemefs. 



The town, notwithftanding the celebrity 
of its architeft has, from the tranfitory con- 
dition of all fublunary things, no traces of 
its original form -, the caftle we have likewlfe 
remarked is no more; but in this once 
famed place, fo royally recommended, that 
comfortable refrefhment fhould be wanting, 
may well afford matter of furprize to the 
traveller. 

So 
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So near the fea we ndther found oyfters 
though in ieaibn^ nor even mutton, from 
the abundance of which this ifland is faid to 
have received its denomination of Shepey» 
Having no luxuries of the table to detain us, 
we rambled, as travellers are apt to do, into 
die church-yard, and were enabled at leaft 
to feed the imagination with a whimfical 
allufion to the different ftages of our '^ ftrange 
eventful hiftory," which we never remember 
to have met with in any other author, grave 
or ludicrous : 



^^ Our life is nothings but a winter's day, 
'* Some only break their M, and fo away ; 
<' Others ftay dinner, and depart full fed, 
^< The deepeft age but fups, and goes to bed. 
^ He's moft in debt that lingers out the day, 
<* Who dies by times, has lefi and left to pay. 



• 9 



Quitting Queenborough, and croffing 
the Swale, we now enter the Medway, a 

river 
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mtt, Vfibkh, b/tfae depth of ita channel and 
fbftnefs of its bed, is rendered not only the 
beft> but, perhaps, the only perfe£Uy iecuft 
harbour for large (hips in the kin|jdom. 

Ths firft objefl worthy of notice, in go* 
ing up this river is Stangate credc, which is 
on the footh fide of it, and about diree miles 
from its entrance. Here holfHtals or laza- 
rettos are built on the hulks of two forty«> 
four gun fhips, which, from their bdng 
roofed and tiled, have a fingnlar and am^ 
plubious kind of appearance. On board 
thefe veffek a regular quarantine is eftabliih- 
ed for all fhips, coming from the Levant 
and other fufpefled places, to prevent the 
infection of the plague, or other contagious 
diforders which may be brought into the 
kingdom. 

A LiTTtfi above Stangate, at eoleraouth; 

is 
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is a creek on the oppofite fide of the river, 
which feparates the ifle of Grain from the 
hundred of Hoo : this water is denominated 
the Stray, and empties itfelf into the Thames 
at what is called North Yenlet. I am in- 
formed it has been thought expedient to 
dam up this water of Yenlet, in order to 
avoid the increafe of finuggling. Whatever 
advantages may have been gained on that 
(core, the navigation has certainly been 
much impeded by the neceffity of going 
round the ifland. On the border of this 
creek, in the ifle of Grain, a confiderable 
fait work has been erefled. 



Passing up the Medway, the Kentifh 
hills afford a pleafing view ; yet the diftant 
obje6ts, though highly inched with ver- 
dure and village (cenery, are too much ex- 
panded and unconnefied for the pencil. 
The marihy lands on either fide die river 

D yield 
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yield but Utde foreground for a landfcape, 
which, to be perfeft, requires fome promi- 
nent feature to attra6): and compofe the eye. 

Turning a point of land, towards the 
village of Hoo, the landfcape greatly im- 
proves, and the fcenery is more happily di- 
verfified by the hills of Brompton, the 
church of Gillingham, Chatham, and the range 
of buildings in the dock-yard that furround it. 

I CANNOT pafs the hundred of Hoo without 
adverting to its charafteriftical circumftances 
and foil, as recorded by HoUingihed, who was 
a man of Kent, and who obferves, that in 
his time it was nearly an ifland, and that 



^ He that rideth in the hundred of Hoo, 

^ Befides pilfering feamen, (hall find dirt enow. 



ft 



It is ftill notorious for its aguifli airj 
which is faid to have removed many a yeo- 

man*8r 
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man's wife, who was not a native of the 
ipot, and to have enabled him again to 
feek another by the operation of the 
fame caufes, foon again to meet the fame 
fate. 



The hundred of Hoo lies in a bend, 
between the Medway and Thames, in form 
refembling a ham, which, in the Saxon, is 
hoh or ho ; and thence probably the ori^n 
of the name of this place. 
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SECTION IIL 

W E arc here induced to digrefs from the 
bank of the Medway to contemplate the 
(lately remains of Cowling caftle^ which is 
about three miles diflant. 

This noble ruin ftands about tiie cen- 
tre of the hundred of Hoo, and, from its 
fituation, was intended as a defence both 
for the river Thames and Medway, being 
placed nearly at equal diftances from each. 
It was a flrong fortrefs built by John, 
Lord Cobham, who obtained a licenfe 
for its erection in the twenty-fourth year 
of Richard IL The ftrength of this caftle, 
by tradition, was fuch, as to have given 
fome umbrage to the court, to obviate which, 
the following lines, engraved on a brafi 
.plate, with the arms appendant, were af- 

fixed 
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fixed to the eaftern tower of the grand en- 
trance. 

'* Unotoetl t^at betg and fftM be 

'' ^liat 3 am mate in tielp of t|e contre ^ 

'' 3n Iinotofnff of to^tcfie t^ins 

" ^fifst fs( ctiartre, anH tofttufllng:/' 



The letters, in a chara£ler fimilar to the 
above, are ftill perfeftly l^ble ; their fitu- 
ation is marked in the annexed view. 

I DO not remember to have anywhere 
feen a more noble or perfe£i: entrance to an 
ancient caftle than Cowling here exhibits : 
the romid towers with which it is flanked, 
and their machicolations, are almoft unim- 
paired; the other parts, though much de- 
cayed, are yet rendered by the ivy, with 
which they are overgrown, and the vari^at- 
ed ihrubberies that appear in tufts around 
t3>em, beautifully pifturefque in their ruin- 
ated ftate, but rather too complicated to 

afford 
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afford a fulgeft for landTcape on fb contra6l6d 
a (cale as the prefent undertaking. Great 
part of the moat which furrounded this ve-* 
nerable building originally was fupplied from 
the Thames, but is now nearly choaked up. 

This caftle was once the chief rcfidence 
of the intrepid Sir John Oldcaftle, whofe 
courage was equalled but by his piety and 
goodnefs of heart ; qualities that were fully 
evinced by his warm efpoufal of the doftrine 
of Wickliff, agjdnft the bigotry and tyranny 
of the church of Rome. 



Sir Thomas Wyat, in the year 1553, 
in his infurre£tion againft Queen Mary, 

made an unfuccefsful attempt on this caftle, 

which he intended as a place of refuge 

agsdnft the forces in purfuit of him. 

Kilbura (ays, ^^ the gate was broke open 

^ with his ordinance i' but the undaunted 

refolution of Lord Cobham, in its defence, 

obliged him to raife the fiege. 

A VERY 
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A VERY axnfortable farm houfe is now 
{landing within thefe defolated walls, where 
induffay and ufefiil labour are promoted, and 
more beneficial effe6ls derived to the fiate, 
than ever arofe from the fplendor and warlike 
pride of any feudal barony. 

Returning towards the Medway, the 
village of Gillingham, about three miles 
below Chatham, claims, from its elevated 
fituation, particular attention. On the 
fcore of antiquity it likewife merits notice. 
Here fix hundred Norman gentlemen, who 
came over in the retinue of the Princes 
Alfred and Edward, fons of King Ethelred, 
are reported to have been murdered by Earl 
Goodwin. 



These < young Princes were invited, after 
the death of King Canutus, by the Engliih 
nobility to join with them, in order to ob* 
tain thdr father's throne, againil: the aijpiring 

and 
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ftnd infidious defigns of the formidable 
Barl of Kent. 



The manor formerly belonged to the 
Archbifliops of Canteibmy, who had here 
a (lately palace ; part of it is ftill remaining, 
and ierves as an excellent bam. 



At the weft end of the church, over the 
porch, once ftood, or £it, the idolized 
image of the miraculous lady of Gillingham. 
The niche ftill remains j but the good lady, 
with her train of idolaters, and her trade 
of miracles, thank heaven, no longer fiouriih 
onthiscoaft! 



Within the church are feveral ancient 
monuments of warriors and ftateiinen of the 
Beaufitz family; the records of whofe 
military prowefs and politics are now, 
from time and negleft, fcarcely under- 
ftood. 

E Fkom 
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From the church yard the view is beau- 
tiful and extenfive, comprifing a rich and 
fertile country, with the winding Mcdway 
beneath, and in the diftance a noble ex- 
panfive view of the ocean, bearing its 
ftatelv burthens 



" This way failing, 
^ With all their bravery on, and tackle trim; 
<< Sails fill'd, and dreamers waving, 
*' Courted by aU the winds that bold them pky. 



ff 



Descending from the village, we pafs 
the remains of Gillingham fort, a place 
never capable of much defence, but now 
totally in ruin. And here I cannot refrain 
from dwelling with pride and pleafure 
upon the glorious fcene before me, which 
renders fuch defence nearly ufelefs. The 
fcene to which I allude comprizes about forty 
men of war now lying in ordinary in this 
river, a fight that muft animate the bread 
of every Engliftiman, to retain that domi- 
nion 
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nion which their fathers left them in poC- 
feilion of, and to convince them, while they 
hold it, of - the abfurdity of fortifying by 
land, when thefe wooden walls, as they are 
emphatically termed, can be fo readily called 
forth on any fudden attack of the enemy. 

*< Jupiter e ligno dat maeiiia fafta Minervse, 
'* Quae tibi fola tuis'que ferant invifta falutem." 

« 

From hence Upnor caftle, confidered as 
a pleafing obje6t of the pifturefque kind, 
on the banks of the river, claims our 
warmeft commendation ; but, as a place of 
national defence, I fear has never anfwered 
any .purpofe whatever ^ yet it muft be allow- 
ed to have its merits as a place of fnug 
fecurity for a governor, ftorekeeper, clerk 
of the cheque, &c. &g. The governor has 
the command c^ all the forts on the river 
except Sheemeis. 

This caftle was erefted by queen Eliza- 
beth, in the third year of her reign. It is 

£ a built 
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built prindpally of done, and is in the form 
of a parallelogram: the longeft fide is to- 
wards the river, which^ by the remains of 
fome done walls, feems to have formed a 
falient angle, like a modem ravelin, which 
is now covered by high pallifadoes, and a 
crane for (hipping powder, of which, with- 
in this cafUe, there is a confiderable magazine 
for the ufe of the navy. 

Such was the fhamefully negledted ftate 
of this caftle that there were only four guns 
fit for ufe, mounted within it, at the time 
the Dutch made thdr bold attempt up this 
river in the reign of Charles II. At prefent 
it has no platform, nor yet one gim moimted, 
which, for the author of this work, was 
probably a fortunate circumftance, as he 
had fixed his flation very near it while mak- 
ing the annexed Iketch of the caftle. 

Other mifchiefs, however, feemed to 
await him, for, while he was peaceably fituat- 

ed 
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ed beneath the ftem of a man of war, to 
keq> under the wind, he was vifited by a 
peribn from on board, who claimed the 
privily of taking him before the Com- 
miflioner in Chatham yard, to anfwer for lus 
rafh attempt on this noble place of defence. 



Ha vino fatisfied Commiflioner Proby that 
he had no infidious defign againft the navy, 
or the welfare of his country, he was fuf- 
fered to depart in peace ; and that he might 
not again be taken into cuftody for fimilar 
offences, the Commiflioner politely for- 
nifhed him with a pafTport, of which the 
following is a copy : 

7i the officers of his Majejifs 
Jbips in or£nary. 

'* Samuel Ireland, Efq. of Norfolk 

^' Street, London, may be allowed to 
^* amufe himielf by taking views. 

Auguft 25th, 1791. C, Proby. 
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A LITTLE below Upnor caftle, beneath 
Coddiam wood, is affixed a done denoting 
the boundary of the city's jurifdi6lion upon 
the river. Its ancient date is 1204, and 
on it is infcribed> " God preferve the city 
of London/' The prefent ftone was erefted 
in 1771, in the mayoralty of Brafs Crofby, 
Efq. 

From hence, on a retrofpe£tive view 
down the Medway, the eafy bend of the 
river, with the luxuriant fcenery of its 
woody banks, and receding diftant hills, 
make a beautiful combination of objects in 
piflurefque landfcape. 



SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 

W E now approach Chatham, whofe royal 
dock yard, fortifications, and repofitory for 
naval ftores and ordnance, at once fill the 
mind with the moft pleafing ienfations of the 
happy fecurity, and prudent defence of our 
country. 

Ip early in the 17th century Camden 
could fay of this place that the Medway here 
" afibrds a dock to the beft appointed fleet 
" that ever the fun faw, ready for a£lion 
*^ upon all occafions,'' what would he have 
iaid of the prefent increafe of buildings, and 
iuperior mode of condu£ting our invincible 
navy, at once a proof of our excellent policy 
and national fkill. 



; The ftore houfe and wharf, ufuaily called 

the 
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the Old Dock, which is fituated on a flip of 
land bdow the chalk difF, between the 
church and the river, was the original dock- 
yard till King James, in 1622, finding it 
too finall for the growing fendce of the navy 
removed it to the prefent ipot. 

Charles L greatly imjMroved his £sdier^s 
plan, enlaiged the fite of the yard, and made 
new docks for floating fliips in with the tide. 
Charles II. likewife often talked of making far« 
dier improvements, and ^fited this place with 
that intention i but having viewed the Royal 
Soverdgn, and pafled a few joyous hours in 
the ndghbourhood, thought no more of the 
navy or dock, till Admiral De Ruyter, about 
ieven years after, reminded him of his neg- 
]e£led duty, and their defencelefs ftate. He 
diipatched his Vice-admiral, Van Ghent, with 
ieventeen fail of his lighted fliips, and dght 
fire fliips up the Medway; and, a ftrong 
eafterly wind and fpring tide having canied 

them 
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them With refiftlefs force, the chain laid 
acrofs die river was prefently hroken, and 
die large Dutch prizes we had taken in that 
war were burnt, t(^ether with one of our 
own firft rates, the Royal Oak. This ca* 
lamity was likewife attended with the de* 
llrufUon of the Royal London, the Great 
James, and the capture of the hull of the 
Royal Charles. After whidi Van Ghent 
returned triumphant, and rgoined Admiral 
De Ruyter in the Nore, with only the lofs 
of two fhips, which ran on (hore, and were 
hurnt, by his own people. 

TfiB prefent naval dock ranges along the 
eaftem bank of the river for near a mile in 
length; the improvements and additional 
buildings it has received within a few years 
are aftonifhing. The fail loft, in which the 
fails are made, is 209 feet in length, and the 
largefl (tore houfe 660. The fpacious apart- 
ments and work rooms convey a grand idea 
of their contents ; and the regular mode in 

F wliich 
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which every branch of bufinefs is here cott- 
dufted, for the public fervice, muft be highly 
gratifing to every well-wifticr of his coun- 
try. In fuch precife order is each article 
here arranged as, on any emergency^ to be 
drawn forth with fo little confufion, that a 
firft rate man of war has often been equipped 
for fea in a few weeks. I am informed that 

« 

in time of war the peribns employed in and 
about this yard exceed three thoufand» 

The royal wharf, in which the guns bc- 
lon^ng to the (hipping in the river are dc- 
pofited, the huge pyramids of cannon balls» 
and vaft range of ftorehoufes, in which are 
depofited every fpecies of hoftile weapons, one 
would fuppofe need only to be (hewn to the 
enemy, to intimidate them from an attack. 

The noble fund eftabli(hed under the ap- 
pellation of The Cheft at Chatham, was in- 
ftituted in 1588, under the direction of Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins : when 

every 
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'every man voluntarily afligned a portion of 
his pay to the fuccour of his wounded fel<- 
low. The inftitution was fandlioned by 
Queen Elizabeth and has continued ever 
fmce. 



The name of this place is thought to be 
derived from the Saxon words cyte, a cot- 
tage, and ham> a village ; i. e. the village 
of cottages. 

In the time of Edward the Confeffor, it 
was in the poiTeflion of Goodwin, Earl of 
Kent, from whom it defcended to his elder 
ion Harold, afterwards King of England; 
and upon his defeat at the battle of Haftings 
to William the Conqueror, who gave it to 
his half brother Odo, Bifhop of Baieux, 
created Earl of Kent. On his difgrace, it 
came to the family of De Crevequer, and 
was the Caput Baronis, or principal manor 
bf their barony : and, according to PhUipot, 

F 2 they 
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they were frequently ftylcd Domini Do 
Cetham. In our time it has given the title 
of Earl to a late able and defbredly popular 
Minifler. 

This place has ever been confidered as a 
Roman ftation; and in its vicinity many 
veftiges have, within a few years, been diA 
covered to prove the aflertion ; fudi as graves, 
broken ums^ lachrymatories^ beads^ Roman 
coinsj &c. 

On breaking up the ground about ten 
years fince near Upberry farm, which is on 
a line with Chatham church, a ftrong foun- 
dation of a building was difcovered very 
near the furface of the earth, which con-^ 
tained feveral apartments floored with fand. 
The inner fide of the walls were painted in 
frefco, with red, blue, and green Ipots* 

Th£ Roman road has evidently pafled 

from 
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fcpm Chatham hill, in a ftraight direftion to« 
wards St. Margaret's church, Rocheft^. The 
tumuli and other fepulchral rem^s prove 
this vidnity to have been a common burial 
place in the time of the Romans. 

At Horfted, near the town, Horfa, 
brother to Hengift, is reported to have been 
ikdn by Cartigera, and buried on this Ipot, 
but no traces of a monument are to be 
found of that celebrated Saxon warrior* 



The village of Brompton is happily fi« 
tuated for the purpofes to which it is ap« 
plied; its wholelbme air, and eaiy afcent 
from Chatham, rendering every accommo« 
dation for the ufe of the mariners and 
ibldiery that occupy the barracks fo judid^ 
oufly ere6ted there. The view from hence 
is rich and exteniive ; it comprizes the river 
Thames in the diftanc^ a fertile and varied 

combination 
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combination of obje£ls compofed of 
and dales, oatlands and hop-grounds, to- 
gether with the meandring of the Medway 
beneath. Defcending from this eminence, 
by a fudden bend of the river, we pafs the 
chalky cliffs of Frindfbury, which, with the 
village church on its fummit, form no im- 
pleafing landfcape. In digging within this 
cliff there has been recently difcovered at a 
diflance of fifteen or fixteen feet from the 
furface, a leaden coffin in the ancient circu- 
lar form, with a crofs on one fide, and a 
number of figures indented thereon in the 
form of large cockle fhells. The coffin was 
broken to pieces in digging it out ; but with- 
in it was found a fmall vefTel about feven 
inches hi^, evidently formed of Roman 
^earth, and containing about a pint ; it is 
now in my poflfeffion. How this coffin 
came thus enclofed in the centre of a mafs 
x)f chalk cliff, and at fuch a great diAance 

from 
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from die furface, is matter of ailonifhment, 
and more than I can any way explain. 

The village of Frindfbury is fituated on 
an eminence which commands an extenfive 
and noble pro^6t of the Medway, Ro- 
chefter bridge, caflle, and town, with the 
hills of Kent, giving a rich and beautiful 
diftance. 



Frindsbury is of great antiquity. Its 
manor, and appendages, with other pof- 
ieflions, were furrendered into the King's 
hands at the diflblution of the priory of 
Rochefter, in the thirty-fecond year of Henry 
VIIL who next year fettled it on the new 
founded Dean and Chapter of Rochefter, 
with whom this inheritance now continues. 



A SINGULAR cuftom ufed to be annually 
obiierved on May-day by the boys of Frindf- 
bury, 
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bury, and the neighbouring town of Strand} 
they met on Rochefter biidge, where a 
ikirmifh enfued between them. This com-- 
bat probably derived its origin from a drub- 
bing received by the Monks of Rochefter, in 
the reign of Edward I. Thefe Monks, on 
occafion of a long drought, &t out on a 
jtfoceflion to Frindfbury to pray for nun ; but 
the day proving windy they apprdimded 
their Kghts would be blown out, their ban- 
ners tofled about, and their order much dif- 
competed; they therefore requefted of the 
mafter of Stroud hoQ)ital leave to pa& 
through the ordiard of his houfe, which he 
granted without the permiffion of his bre- 
thren, who, when they heard what the mafter 
bad done, inftantly hired a company of 
ribalds, armed with dubs and bats, who 
waylaid the poor Monks in the orchard, 
and gave them a fevere bearing. Hie Monks 
defifted £rom procee£ng that way, but fixn 

after 
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after found out a' pious mode of revenge^ 
by obliging the men of Frindfbury, with 
due himiility, to come yearly on Whit- 
Monday, with thdr clubs, in proceflion, to 
Rochefter, as a penance for their crimes. 
Hence probably came the by-word of Frindf- 
bury clubs, and the cuftom before allud- 
ed to. 



Within the church is a curious infcrip- 
tion, which we hope is not to be confidered 
dther as a proof of the piety of its inhabi- 
tants, or of their love to the poor : It runs 
thus, *^ A lift of fundry pious perfons, who, 
" loWng this place, have left the following 
J* benefa6lions to the poor." There is not a 
fingle name of a benefa6lor upon the ftone ; 
but at the bottom is written, to certify this 
lack of charity, 

" Witnefs our hands, 

" WiLL^ Gibbons, Vicar.'* 



Within 
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Within this parifh, to the fouth of the 
London road, is an once famous pond, an-- 
ciently called St. Thomas's watering place : 
It was ufed by the pilgrims, who, travelling 
to Canterbury to make their offering at 
Becket*s Shrine, pof&bly might honour this 
place of refrefhment with the Saint's 
name. 



Another place, bearing the fame appel- 
lation is ilill to be found at the end of 
Kent ftreet road, near London. It is at 
prefent ufed for watering horfes, but not 
pilgrims. It is probably to this fpot that 
Chaucer alludes in his prologue to one of 
his Canterbury Tales. 

^ A morrow when the day gan to (pring 

^ Up rofe our hoft, and was our alder cocke, 

*< And gadird us togedirs on a flockej 

<< And forth we ridden, a little more than paas, 

^ Unto the watering of Saint Thomas; 

<* And then our hoft began his horfe arreft." 

Im 
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In the town of Stroud little occurs worth 
recording. It formerly bore the appellation 
of Stroud Temple, from the manor having 
been granted by Henry II. to the Knights 
Templars, whole manfion flood in the 
fouthem part of this parifh, near the banks 
of the Medway, and of which I fhall Ipeak 
farther in the next fe£tion. 



Stroud is principally fupported by the 
oyfter fifliery, which is condu6ted by a com- 
pany called Free Dredgers. Seven years 
apprenticeihip entitles to the freedom of this 
company ; and all perfons catching oyflers,, 
who are not members, are fubje£l to a pe- 
nalty, and are termed cable hangers. The 
company frequently buy brood or Ipat 
from other parts, which they lay in this 
river, where they foon arrive at maturity. 
Holland, Weftphalia, and other countries 
are from hence fiipplied with great quan« 
tides of oyfters. 

Ga SECTION 
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SECTION V. 

YV E now approach the venerable city'of 
Rochefter, which, in point of antiquity, is 
inferior tx> few in the Idngdom, having been 
fpunded as early as the year 43, when Plautus 
came into ^Britain. Juftus, one of the 
miflionaries who came over with Auguftine 
to convert the Saxons, was his firft 
l»ihop. On the dedenfion of the Roman 
empire it obtained the name of Ruibis, to 
which the Saxons added Chefter, wluch fig- 
nifies a city or caiUe, fince which it appears 
from a foimdation charter of the cathedral, 
diat, in modem latinity, it has received the 
appellation of RofFa. It was formerly con- 
fidered rather as a caftle than a city, and 
is emphatically called by the venerable Bede 
the Kentiflmien's caftle 



The 
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The ancient gothic bridge of Rochefter 
is the firft obje£t that prefents itfelf in that 
line of critical obfervation which we have 
propofed in this work. It is built of ftone, 
and conlifts of eleven pointed arches^ fup- 
ported by fubftantial piers> which are, on 
each fide, well fecured by angular fterlings. 
In length it is 566 feet, but in breadth only 
14, a (pace fo confined and narrow as to 
render the pafTage, more than incommodi-f 
ous, from the great traffic carrying on here. 
In the confbruftion of this bridge, un- 
queftionably our anceftors a£ted wifely in 
making ftrength their firft objefl, as the body 
of water that falls through the arches flows 
with a torrent and rapidity equal to any 
thing that I remember to have noticed. 

From the beft authority, this bridge ap- 
pears to have been compleated about the 
fifteenth year of Richard II. and principally 
by the aid of Sir Robert KnoUisj who, from 

an 
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an obfcure origin, had, by his military ex« 
ploits in the rdgn of Edward III. raifed 
himfelf to iuch eminence and diftin£)ion, as 
enabled him to return laden with the Ipoils of 
France. This gallant Knight having, at the 
gates of Paris, difplayed the banner of his vie* 
torious ibverdgn, upon his return home, with 
the concurrence of Sir John De Cobham 
De Kent, petitioned that certain lands which 
had formerly been contributory to the re- 
pair of this firu6ture, might be appro- 
priated to thele ufes, and that two wardens 
/hould be appointed to fuperintend the ap- 
plication and receive the profits, and that 
they might be permitted to purchaie further 
to the yearly value of five hundred marks. 

In this petition was fet down very ac- 
curately in feet, inches, and quarters of 
inches, the proportion of the repairs be- 
longing to each divifion, accorcfing to the 
ancient regulation of the lands contri* 

butoryj 
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butory ; for which proportion they are (till 
liable to be called upon, if the rents of the 
fee-fimple eftates belonging to the body cor- 
porate of the bridge (hould prove infuffident. 
It underwent confiderable repairs in the 
fucceeding reigns ; but in that of Henry VII. 
received the moft eflential, for, in lus fifth year^ 
during the primary of John Morton, Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, this delight of heaven 
did not heiitate to publifh a remiffion of fins 
for forty days to all fuch peribns who would 
contribute any thing towards the repair of 
this very ufefid, if not pious woik. It would 
have been crecfitable to the Roman Catholic 
faith if the pecuniary advantages arifing from 
abfolution had never been worle applied I To 
thefe repentant finners it is that the bridge 
owes part of its coping and iron railing. 
It was completed by the bounty of one John 
-Warner, a Monk of Rochefter, in the fuc- 
ceeding reign. 

Thb 
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The former bridge was of wood, the firft 
mention of which is in the reign of Henry 
III. though it is highly probable that fome 
fbufhire of this kind exifted at a much 

m 

earlier period ; for Emulfus, Bifliop of Ro- 

chefter, in that reign> who colle£ted the 
records contained in the Textus RofFenfis, 

inferts there feveral ancient regulations for 

the repairs of Rochefler bridge } which old 

bridge was iituated lower down on the river, 

and on a line with the principal ftreets of 

Stroud and Rochefter. 



It is now fuppofed to be feven hundred 
years fince the building of Rochefler caflle, 
which Lambard conje£lures was the work 
of William the Conqueror. Other writers 
fay it was only repaired by him after the 
damage it had fuflained by the Danes/ 
and that he garrifoned it with five hun- 
dred ibldiers. It is certainly well fituat- 
cd to guard the important pafs over the 

H Med way; 
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Medway ; and frcnn the defence it has fre« 
quently made during the conilifb between 
the Barons and the Kings of England, may 
juftly be confidered as having been a place of 
coniiderable ftrength. The caftle is nearly 
quadrangular, including a fpace of about 
three hundred feet. Its walls appear to have 
been feven feet thick, and twenty feet higher 
than the prefent level of the ground. 

This caftle was, in the time of WUliam 
the Conqueror, in the cuftody of his baftard 
brother Odo, Bi(hop of Baieux, a turbulent 
prelate, who, after the death of his ibve- 
reign, railed an infurreftion in the county 
of Kent; where he deftroyed and pillaged 
many places ; and removed his plunder from 
thence to Pevenfey caftle, in Suffex ; where, 
from famine, he was obliged to furrender 
himfdf, after a fix weeks fiege, to • William 
Rufus. Among other conditions he bound 
himfelf to deliver up Rochefter caftle to the 

King; 
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King ; but, ufing his accuftomed fraud and 
diflimulation, in many articles of this treaty, 
the King found it necdfary to inveft the 
cafUe of Rochefter, wliich, by a vigorous 
attack, he fbon compelled to furrender;. 
and the treacherous Bifhop was committed 
prifoner to Tunbridge caftle. In this fiege 
the caftle of Rochefter received confiderable 
damage, and the means by which this da-« 
mage was ibon afterwards repaired were af-- 
forded by a lingular circumftance, which i& 
thus recorded in ftory. The King, irri- 
tated by the conduct of Gundulph, the 
Bifhop, whc»n he had good reafon to fup-* 
pofe falie to his intereft at the late difpute, 
refufed to ratify a grant of the manor of 
Hedenham, in the county of Bucks, to the 
church of Rochefter, unlefs he had one hun^ 
dred pounds for fo doing ; this being oppofed 
both by Gimdulph and the Metropolitan, 
Henry, Earl of Warwick, and Robert 
Fitzhaman interfered, and propofed, as 

H i mediators,^ 
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mediators, that, inftead of paying that fum, 
the Bifhop fhould build for the King a 
" tower of ftone" at his own expence, within 
the caftlc of Rochefter. This was at firft 
flrenuoufly refifted, left the repair and msdn- 
^ tenance of this building fhould likewife fall 
on them. At length, being freed from this 
apprehenfion, Gundulph agreed to expend 
fixty pounds in ere£ting the iquare tower, 
now known by the name of Gundulph's 
Tower. From the fmallnefs of the fum, 
and the fhort time the prelate lived, there 
is great reafon to believe that the building 
was not completed by him. 

This quadrangular tower ftands at the 
fouth-eaft corner of the caftle, and con- 
ftitutes the principal part now remaining : 
with its embattlements it is one hundred 
and twelve feet in height, having at each 
angle another fmall tower twelve feet fquare. 
In the third floor of this building, in which 

were 
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were the apartments of ftate, we find a 
fuperior difplay of (kill in the archite6t. 
The four grand arches which feparate 
the rooms, ftill retain fome curious frag-^ 
ments of gothic ornaments ; and through- 
out the whole building there is evidently 

an appearance of convenience and ftrength, 
that cannot fdl to excite admiration, and 
fix the attention of every judicious ob- 
icrver. 



This tow^ is fo cpnfpicuous an obje6t 
as to be difcemible at a' dif^ance of twenty 
miles ; and from its fummit we command 
a grand and extenfive proipedl: of the river 
Medway, comprizing views both above and 
below the bridge, even to its conflux with 
the Thames. 



Divers lands in this and other counties 
are held of this caftle, the tenures of which 
are perfefi caftle guard; for every tenant 
who does not duly difcharge his proper 

rent 
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rent, fuit, and fervices^ is liable to have 
it doubled on die return of every tide of the 
Medway, during the time it remains un* 
paid, according to the ancient cuftom of 
this manor. On St* Andrew's day, old ft^de, 
the ceremony of hanging out a banner at 
the houie of the receiyer of the rents is ilill 
prefenred* 

The remains of this venerable pile afford 
an ample fubjeft for the contemplative 
mind, viewing its prefent ruinated ftate, 
and coniidering it as having been, wiihln 
feven hundred years, the pride o£ fb many 
contending powers > and to have witnefled 
fo many generations, under whofe controul 
it has been fupported, all of whom are now 
fwept away; and of whofe greatnefs and 
achievements tradition affords fuch flender 
and indefinite record that we are left to 
fedc the hero's fame 

'^ In the dropping ruins of his amphitheatre/' 

The 
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Thb venerable gothic cathedral of Ro- 
chefter was rebiult in 1077, by the fame 
Gundulph, who was the thirtieth Bifhop 
of this fee. The grand weftem entrance to 
this building is truly a curious fragment of 
gothic fculpture. It's devices of figures^ ani- 
mals, and flowers, though unconnected as 
a hiftory, are yet firiking inftances of the 
minute application and induftry of our 
anceftors : It has no doubt loft much of its 
original magnificence j yet on the pillars are 
ftill remaining two carved ftatues reprefent- 
ing the patrons of the architeft, Henry I, 
and his Qu^n Matilda, who, according 
to the following epitaph of Matthew 
Prior, on that Emprefs, was buried in this 
cathedral. 



'^ Ortu magna, viro major, fed maxima partu, 
^* Hie jacet Henrici filia, fponfa, parens." 



There appears on the entrance to the choir 
aheavinefs in the pillars, and too great a pee- 

valence 
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valence of the Saxon ftyle of arclute^hiret 
The different peiiods ia which this bmlding 
was erected are eaiily traced by the diftinc* 
tions of the Saxon and Gothic ftyle> in wMch 
the beautiful fymmetry of the latter is highly 
conipicuous. The arch of the chapter houic 
is richly ornamented with devices, and is a 
beautiful fpecimen of antiquity ; it has not 
fulEbred fo much by time as many other 
ilmilar works of more modem date. 



The omamental parts of this cathedral 
are well preferved in a feries of engravings 
recently made; and the judicious repairs 
and improvements now carrying on in' this 
church, for the purpofe of removing the 
thick coats of plafter, which covered the 
pillars, &c. will happily reftore them to 
their native beauty. They are formed of 
Petworth marble. ' 



Much praife is due to the Dean and Chap- 
ter 



I 
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ter of this cathedral, who have, with fuch 
laudable refpeft and tafle, evinced their zeal 
for the prefervation of the gothic beauties 
of this venerable flxufture. 



The good fenfe of the prefent day is 
likewife fhewn in the new regulations which 
have taken place in the collegiate body : they 
have enabled the Chapter to make a valuable 
addition to their library, by calling upon 
every member, dean, and prebendary, at the 
time of his admiffion, to apply a Aipj of 
money in the purchafe of books, inftead of 
wafting it in a coftly entertainment. 

In this library is the well-known and 
curious manufcript, called the Textus Rof^ 
fenfis, a work chiefly compiled in the twelfth 
century. This valuable work was loft for 
a confiderable time, during the troubles in 
the laft century, and was very near being 

I irrecoverably 
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irrecoverably fo in the prefent, having been 
borrowed by Doftor Harris, for the ufe of 
his intended hiftory of this county. It was 
forwarded to London in a veflel which was 
overfet in its paflage, and the book lay for 
feveral hours under water, by which accident 
it received confiderable damage. 

Tre fee of Rochefter has had ninety Pre-^ 
lates, of whom the remains of twenty-three 
are depofited in this cathedral. Four of their 
monuments ilill exifl: \ one of them is that of 
Gundulph, who was interned here in 1107. 
His tomb adjoins the communi(m-table. 

At a fmall diftance, fouth of the caftie, 
is Bully, or Boley, hill, an eminence, in aU 
probability raifed by the Danes about the 
ninth century, when they laid fiege to this 
city. There are feveral handfome houfes 
built on this fpot, particula^y that of Mrs. 

Gordon, 
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Gordon, on the fummit of the hill, which 
commands a delightful view of the Medway, 
Rochefter bridge, Chatham dock, &c. 

A LITTLE to the weft of this hill, nearer 
to the river, is the refidence of Jofeph 
Brooke, Efq. recorder of this city, a houfe 
erefted on the fite of an ancient feat formerly 
belonging to Mr, Watts, who repreiented this 
city in parliament in the fifth year of Eliza- 
beth, and had the honour of entertaining her 
M^efty on her return from an excurfion round 
the counties of Sufllex and Kent, in 1573. 
At her departure, her hoft making an apo- 
logy for his houfe, as being too ihiall and 
humble for the reception of a royal giieft, 
the Queen, looking round, exprelTed her full 
approbation of the place and manner in 
which (he had been received, by the Latin 
word SATi$9 fince which time the houfe has 
borne that appellation. 

1 2 It 
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It is to this worthy reprefentative that 
llie city owes many of its benefaftions, par-^ 
ticularly one, which is no lefs fingular than 
confpicuous. In the principal ftreet of the 
town, a ftone infcription proclaims in broad 
charafters, ** that any fix poor travellers, not 
** rogues or proftors, may here receive gratis, 
** for one night, lodging, entertainment, and 
** four-pence each." 

How proftors and rogues became coupled 
in this good man's interdiftion, we are not 
fatisfaftorily informed j but it has been 
whifpered that Mr. Watts being in a bad 
ftate of health, and having employed one oJF 
that civil profeffion to make his will, he 
therein placed himfelf in too advantageous 
a point of view, and being of opinion that 
*^ charity begins at home," perverted his 
employer's benevolent intention, and gave 
to himfelf that which was dedicated to God 
and to pious ufes.. 

Upon 
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Upon the deteftion of this fraud, the 

« 

teftator appears to have been earneft to 
tranfmit to pofterity, in the flyle and de- 
icription of his charity, the chara6ter and 

profeflion of the mifcreant, who had in this 
manner attempted to abufe his trufl» 

The fum bequeathed for the annual fup- 
port of this charity in 1579, amounted to 
thirty- fix pounds, which eftate now pro- 
duces a nett yearly income of five hundred. 



SECTION 
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SECTION VI. 

From Temple Fami, on the wcftem 
bank of the Med^ay» the m^eftic ruins of 
Rochefter caftle» its venerable bric^, and 
cathedral) appear combined in a very advan^ 
tageous point of view. The white and moul^ 
dering cliff on virhich the caftle ftands is 
beautifully broken by the verdant clumps 
of trees that h(re and there diverfify the 
chalky margin of a ftream which^ here 
loiing its impetuoiity> may be truly deno« 
minated a ^ Gentle river / 



The houiie^ whidi a[^)ears in the an-^ 
nexed vievj bears the appellation of Tempb 

Farm^ 
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Fann> and is within the parifh of Stroud. 
The manor on which this farm-houfe (lands 
derives its name of Temple Manor from 
having been pofiefled by the monks and 
brethren of the militia of the temple of 
Solomon^ . called . the Knights Templars, 
who had a noble manfion on this fpot in 
the rdgn of Henry II. This gift was con- 
firmed to them by King John, and likewife 
by Henry IIL but in the reign of Edward II. 
thefe unfortunate Knights -Templars, under 
the pretence of their leading a vicious courie 
of life, were feized and imprifbned, and 
their land and goods confifcated ; but as it is 
well known that th^ had amaffed much 
wealth and furniture not ufually to be 
met with in the coffers of the diflipated 
and profligate, there is too much reaibn 
to fuppofc, that if it was for any fin, it muft 
have been for that of avarice that they were 
thus vifited by the band of rapine. Be this^ 

as 
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as it may, in the fixth year of that reign," 
anno 13 12, the order was diflblved. Pope 

Clement V. granted the whole of their lands 

» 

and goods to another religious order, called 
the Knights Hofpitallers. Thofe lands, al- 
though confirmed to them by the King, 
were yet, at leaft the greater portion of 
them, dealt out to his friends and favour- 
ites amongfl: the laity. This abufe induced 
the fucceeding Pope John to thunder out his 
bulls, curies, and excommunications, in no 
gentle degree againft Earls, Barons, Knights, 
and fuch other Laymen as became pofTcfTcd 
of them ; and in the next year the Sovereign 
relenting, they were devoted to tlieir former 
pious uies^ and became again the fole pro- 
perty of the Knights Hofpitallers of Jeru^ 
fakm. From thefe Knights the King (Ed- 
waid the Second) by fome means or other 
obtmned a grant of the fee-ijmple of their 
J^nds, in the eighteenth year of his reign ; 

W94 in confequence direfled the Sheriff of 

K Kent 
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Kent to take the fame into his handsj and 
account for them in the Exchequer. 

Edward III. gave this manor to Mary, 
Countefs of Pembroke, who beftowed it on 
the Abbefs and Sifters Minories of St* Clare, 
of Deni Abbey, in Cambridgeftiire, in whofe 
pofTeilion it remained till the diffolution^ 
fince which, having palled through many 
hands, it is now the property of Mr. Whit- 
aker. Only a fmall part of the manfion re* 
mdns, which is converted into a farm houfe, 
where one large room, up ftdrs, which over- 
looks the river, appears to be of the time of 
Elizabeth, and has fince that period under* 

gone little alteration. Beneatli this building 
is a fpacious vault of ftone and chalk, in 

which the Knights Templars occafionally 
aflembled ; and, though of very ancient date, 
is yet in a perfe£l ftate of preiervation. Its 
walls are of a great thicknefs, and the groin* 
ed arches, as exprefled in the annexed out- 
line, 
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line, have fufFered little from the depreda- 
tions of time. 
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againft the eaft wall, in the fouth chan- 
cel, is a curious ancient bull of a man in 
robes, with a coronet on his head. In the 
reign of Charles IL according to Harris's 
Hiftory of Kent, a coronet, fet round with 
precious ftones, was dug up in this church- 
yard. At Cockftone, on the weflern bank of 
the river, recently flood an ancient family 
feat, belonging to Lord Romney, of which 
little except tlie garden walls is now remain- 
ing. No wonder it has been deferted j its 
fituation is fo near the river, and the very 
limited ipacc between the building and the 
rifmg ground behind it, feems to have point- 
ed it out as not having originally b?en a 
very eligible fpot for the purpofes of a com- 
fortable dwelling : on its fite is crefted a 
confiderable lime^kiln. 



North of Cockftone we approach tlic 
noble park of Cobham, amidft whofe fliady 
and venerable oaks appeal's, from the bank 

of 
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of the river, the newly-erefted maui<deum 
of Lord Damlcy. This cxpenfive ftone edi- 
fice is from a defign of the ingenious Mr. 
Wyatt, and is in the Doric order ; its parts 
and ornaments are judicioufly placed, and 
cannot fail to attraft the attention as well 
as command the admiration of every obferver 
of tafte. But from this applauie we muil: 
except the pyramidical fini(h at top, which 
is both ponderous and unmeaning ; and, 
with all deference to the (kill of its archite6i:y 
would have had a more pleafing, and cer- 
tainly a more claflical efFe£):, had it been 
finifhed with a circular dome : I am informed 
that this angular top is to be removed. The 
upper part of this building is intended as 
a family chapei -, its decorations are fimplp^ 
and well fuited to the fblemn purpofes of 
prayer: beneath it is the burial vault, in 
which are receffes intended to receive the 
laf): remains of human greatnefs ; for which 
awful ceremony every part is judicioufly 

adapted. 
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adapted, and its fequeftered fituation .ren^ 
ders it a fcene where (if fuch a wifh had 
ever exifted, but in the flight of poetry) 

** Kings for fuch a tomb would wUh to die.'^ 

This celebrated maufoleum is reported to 
b^ve cc^ ten thoufand pounds. 

The noble family manfion, within this 
park, derived its name of Cobb am Hall 
from its former poflTeflTors, the eminent 
family of Cobham, who, from hiftorical ac- 
counts as early as King John, have in 
every department filled the higheft pofls of 
truft and honour with fuperior lufire to 
themfelves, and credit to their country. In 
the firfl year of James I. Henry Lord Cob- 
ham, with his brother George, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and others, having been accufed of 
ccmfpiring to kill the King, were brought 
to trial at Winchefter ; they were attaint- 
ed, and judgment of death was pafTed on 

themi 
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them; George was beheaded; arid though 
the fentence was not executed on Lord 
Cobham, his eftate was forfeited to the 
CroWn. He liirvived his diigrace many 
years, and died without ifTue, January 1619, 
in a ftate of poverty bordering upon wretch* 
cdnefs. 



The manor, with Cobham Hail, came 
thus by attainder to the Crown, from whence 
it was granted to Lodowick Stuart, Duke of 
Lenox, kinfinan to James I. from whofe fa-- 
miiy, by intermarriages, it devolved to its 
prefent noble poffeflbr, the Earl of Darriley. 

The center of this ftately building is the 
work of Inigo Jones ; the ftaircafe is ipacious, 
and the mufic-gallery is richly adorned with 
omaments well conceived for grandeur of 
eflfed, and is, on the whole, worthy the tafte 
of its architect. The wings are of more an^ 
cient date, but have been new cafed with 

brick. 
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brick, and rendered uniform with the other 
part of the building* 

In a large room the arms of Elizabeth 
(till remain, and near them an infcription» 
which relates to her having been entertained 
in this maniion. Cobham Hall, with the 
cuthoufes, is reported to have coft fixty thou- 
fand pounds. The park is large, but not fo 
extenfive as formerly; it is famed for its 
{lately timber trees, particularly its oaks, fbm^ 
of which are upwards of twenty feet in cir- 
cumference i and by their venerable appear- 
ance juflify the poet's opinion. 

^ The monarch oalc^ 
<* Three centuries he grows, and three he fla^ 
^ Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays.** 

In the grove in this park is a remarkable 
chefnut-tree, called the Four Sifters, from its 
dividing itfelf into four large arms ) it is 
thirty- two feet ia circumfcrenct. The ve- 

nifon 
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niibn of this park is, from the quality of the 
herbage on which it is fed, efteemed to be 
fuperior in flavour to that of almoft any 
other in the country. 

In Cobham church are feveral well fculp* 
tured monuments of the Cobham family, 
fome of them in a fuperior ftyle of execution. 



SECTION 
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SECTION VII. . ; 

Passing the ancient village of Wold- 
ham, which lies on the eaftenl bank of the^ 
Medway, little variation of fcenery occurs," 
till we approach tKe extenfive ruins of 
HaHirtg-houfe, formerly one of the four 
fplendid refidences of the Bifliops of Ro- 
chefter. In' the reign of Edward 11. Hamo 
de Heth, the then Bifliop, and who was 
confecrated at Avignon, in 1 3 1 9, expended 
conQderable fums in repairs and additions, 
on >this 'once fpaciou^ building, by ere£i:ing 
a hall and chapel, the remains of which are 
oniy to be traced by fragments of ruinated 
walls. 



. Tu IS fimple edifice and diefe humble roofs^ 

dedicated only to Gpd and Religion, ^ yet 

i La remain. 
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remain* The loftier domes and marble 
towers, in which hierarchy, the invention of 
man, lifted its mitred front, have mouldered 
away* » 

• A STONE figure, we are told, about twa 
feet high, of Hamo, the Bifliop, in hi$ 
epifcopal robes, once ftood in a recefs over 
the principal entrance to the houfe. This 
ftatue was blown down about the year 
1720, but was preferved by Dr. Thorpe, of 
Rochefter, and prefented by him to Dn 
Atterbury, then Bifliop of that See. The 
manor of Hailing was given to the See of 
Jlochefter, by Egbert, King of Kent; the 
deed is faid to have been witnefled by one 
Hetbert, who is alfo ftyled, King of Kent; 
hence it appears, that this part of the 
realm gave a royal title to more than one 
perfonage, an opinion that is fortified by 
another authority, a gift made by Offa, 
King of the Mercians, to Eixlulph, Bifliop 



• * 
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of Rbchefter, in which the fame Hctbert is 
mentioned with Sigaered, who is ftyled "Rex 
Dimidise pards Provincial Cantuariorum/* 

A CIRCUMSTANCE occuFS in the hiftory 
of Halling-honfe, that confirms the idea of 
the eaily introduftion and culture of the vine 
in this kingdom ; for, when King Edward IL 
was at Bokinfold, in this county, in the 
nineteenth year of his reign, in his way 
towards France, it appears that the fame 
Hamo^ our fumptuous Bifhop, who yv^as^ alfb 
confeflbr to the King, fent him thither a 
prefent of his drinks, and withal both wine 
and grapes of his own growth from kis 
vincyai'd, at Hailing. This likewife counte- 
nances the opinion, that the word Vinse, 
mentioned in Doomfday Book (contrary to 
the ientiment of fbme writers) meant fome- 
thing more than the mere plantation of 
iipples and pears ; and it may reafbnably be 
fuppofed that, from its contiguity to France', 
- the 
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the attempt to naturalize ^ this . feducing 
and delicious' ftranger, would firft be made 
in this county; and as far as refpecls the 
delicacy of its conftitution, a kindlier aipefl, 
and a niore' favourable difppfition of the 
ground, better flieltered from the eafl and 
north, could hardly be imagined for. the 
purpofe of making the experiments 

Hal LING derived its name from its 
healthy fituation, and fighifies, in the Saxon 
tongue, a wholefome low place, or meadow, 
according to the ingenious perambulator^ 
Lambard, who lived a confiderable time in 
this houfcj and who emphatically fays. 
At this place of the Bifhop in Hailing, I 
am drawing on tlie laft fcene of my life^ 
*^ where God hath given me liberorum qua-^ 
" drigam, all the fruite that ever I had/' 

From this extenfive remain of antiquity 
.various windings of the river afford a con^ 

tinual 



cc 
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Vmual divcrfity of fcenery, which though not 
grand, yet, in a peculiar degree, partakes of 
the fimple and beautiful j rich meadows, with 
^gently rifing hills and village fpires, happily 
interfperfed, forming the general character 

of the landfcape. 

• •• 

, Passing Snodeland, the lowly fituatioA 
of Burham church, which is nearly on the 
oppofite 13ank of the Medway, produces a 
4)eavitiful effefl ; the high chalk and gravelly 
bank, which form the margin of the river,* give 
a good foreground to the landfcape ; while, in 
the diftance, a fine fcreen of hills running 
jiearly parallel with the river terminates tbt 
fcene. • 



. The vicinity of Burham is famed for its 
abundant pits of potters' clay. At New 
Hythe the river fcenery conveys to the 
'mind more the idea of a ftream running 
"through a garden^ than that of a navigablt 
^ river. 
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liver, by which fo confiderable an extetut 
of country is fo highly benefited; the border6 
are beautifully (haded with young oaks an4 
•other trees; whilft its meandering courfe 
and contra6l:ed fpace add much to the fim- 
pUcity and ferenity of the fcene. I fhaU 
hence take leave to digrefs a little and con- 
du£t my reader to the remains of Mailing 
^bbey, which, from its contiguity to a rivulet 
that falls into the Medway, may properly 
be confidered as relative to the prefent pur-- 
fuitv 



The venerable remains of this abbey, in 
the annexed (ketch, are taken in fo di(Ferent 
a point of view from all others that have 
come to my knowledge, that I flatter myfelf 
it will, in its place, be as acceptable as any 
yet prefented tq the public. 

The (imilarity in the ftyle of architefture 
between this front and that of Rochefler 

cathedral]^ 
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cathedral, evidently points out the time of 
its ereftion, and ftrongly confirms the truth 
of the hiftorical account of its foundation. 
From every circumftance it is more than pro- 
bable that Gundulph, Bilhop of Rochefter, 
by whom it was founded, was likewife its 
architedt : the interfering arches, zig-zag 
ornaments, and other decorations fimilar to 
thofe of Rochelter, give additional force to 
the opinion. • 

The Abbey was founded in 1090, in the 
fourth year of the reign of William Rufus, 
as a benediftine nunnery, and dedicated to the 
honour of the Virgin Mary. Gundulph, the 
founder, unwilling to truft a female to pre- 
fide over this abbey during his life, conti* 
nued himfelf its governor, and, when nearly 
at the point of death, empowered one Alicia 
to take upon herfelf the charafter of Abbefs 
after his deceafe ; but even to her he ref ufed 
delivering either the paftoral ftaff, gloves^ 

M or 
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or ring) till (he had promifed canonical obc* 
dience to the See of Rochefter, and had 
taken an oath not to admit either Abbefs or 
Nun into the houfe without the confent and 
privity of his fucceflbr. 

There is fomething Angular in the mode 
in which the original charter of the lands of 
this manor was granted in 945* by Edmund, 
King of Mercia, and the Angles, and 
Burkie, Bifliop of Rochefter. This charter, 
after having been iigned by the King, the 
Archbiftiops, and Bifhops, is then figned by 
-ffilfgifu, the King's concubine, who there 
defcribes herfelf " Ego ^Ifgifu concubina 
Regis affui :" after this follow the names of 
the Dukes, &;c. &c. 

The folemn manner in which this lady's 
name is inferted as a witnefs with the firft 
perfonages in the kingdom, and that to a 
religious grant, proves that concubinage at 

that 
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that time was not held in difgrace, however 
inferior to marriage : this cuftom moft likely 
originated from the laws of the Romans, 
which not fuffering a man to marry a wo* 
man greatly his inferior in birth and condi- 
tion, yet permitted him to keep her as a 
concubines not that this relation ftands 
merely upon heathen authority; for, in later 
times. Popes have allowed concubines : and 
the Council of Toledo have humanely given 
a man permiffion to keep one woman with- 
out excommunication, in cafe fhe (hould ferve 
him as a wife. This relaxation of the auf- 
terity in religious manners, inclines one to 
think, that, in announcing their indulgen- 
cies, thefe holy fathers and fynods were not 
unmindful of themfelves, and affords an 
additional proof of the truth of that adage 
which tell us, 

*^ A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind," 

At the diflblution, this abbey was fur- 
rendered 
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rendered into the king's hands by Margaret 
Vernon, its abbefs, and the convent in 1538, 
at which time it was valued, according to 
Dugdale, at two hundred and eighteen pounds 
four (hillings and two pence halfpenny clear 
income : at that period it came to Cranraer, 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, then to Sir Henry 
Brooke, &c. ; and, about the time of the Re« 
ftoration, to the family of the Honeywoods, 
whofe dcfcendant, Mr. Frazer Honeywood; 
banker of London, has, within a few years, 
almofl rebuilt the abbey-houfe as a family 
refidence, in the gothic ftyle, leaving how- 
ever many of the ancient buildings and offices 
Handing : part of the houfe appears in the 
annexed view. 



By fome veftiges ftill remaining, we find 
that the abbey confifted of two quadrangles, 
with cloifters, and a fpacious halL Here are 
to be found extenfive gardens, a beautiful 
rivulet of excellent clear water ; and in the 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring meadows, rich in foil, the re- 
mains of their fifh-ponds, with every circum- 
ilance to render religious retirement palatable : 

<^ For what Jefutt prieft e*er took in hand 
^ To plant a church in barren land/' 

The remain of Leyborne Caftle, in this 
vicinage, though now merely a farm-houfe, 
and greatly in decay, is yet an ol^eft worthy 
of the pencil -, and, even from its prefent 
appearance, painfully recalls to the mind 
its wafted honours and loft importance. All 
that exifts of this caftle, is the ftone work 
of the chief entrance, with a great part of 
the circular towers on each fide, and a few 
iragments of arches and walls : the traces 
of the ditch which furrounded it, are aUb 
ftillvifible. 



Over the gate appears to have been a 
machicolation, or contrivance, from whence 
ftones, boiling water, or melted lead, might 
be poured down on the heads of the be^ 

fiegers. 
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fibers* The caftle feemsj by the fragments o£ 
Its walls ftill remaining, to have been a place 
of confiderable extents 



Leyborne is called in ancient records Lil- 
lebome, or Lytlan-borne, probably from the 
little brook or bourn which runs through 
this parifh : Lytlan fignifies, in old Englifh^ 

I.ITTLE. 



On the difgrace of Odo, Bifliop of Baieux;^ 
half-brother to William the Conqueror, 
Ley borne came into the hands of the Crown ; 
after which^ in the reign of Richard L, it was 
in the pofleflion of Sir Roger de Leyborae^ 
who, about that time, ere6ted this caftellated 
manfion. His ion, William de Leybome, had 
here the honor of entertaining Edward !• 
At length, in the time of Edward III. this 
caftk, after having pafTed through the hands 
of iieveral noble owners, was, with its appur* 
tenan€es> granted by charter for the endow- 
ment 
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ment of a newly-founded Ciflercian abbey, 
called St. Mary Graces, near the Tower of 
London ; in which tenure it remained till the 
diflblution, from whence it has, after many 
changes, come into the poffeflion of its pre* 
fent owner, Henry Hawley, Efq. of the 
Grange, in this parifh. 

Hence, returning to the river, we pals 
Mill-hall, apleafant and retired village, whoie 
inhabitants feem to derive their principal 
happinefs, from undifturbed repofe and thofe 
fources of induftry, which are conftantly fup- 
plied, upon the banks of this beautiful and 
navigable current. Near this rural fcene, on 
the mar^n of the river, the eye is gratified 
with a view of the richeft produce of this 
fruitful country, the flowery hop, 

« Which in the m^f s 
^ Fermenting tuns infufed, to mellow age 
^ Preferves the potent draught." 

The beautiful and pifturcfque appear* 

ance 
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ance of this fcenery, at the prefent period/ 
renders it matter of aftonifhment that it has 
received fo little attention from the pencil of 
the artift. The leafing of the hop is pecu- 
liarly elegant in its form ; and the curled ten- 
drils wreathing round its lofty fupporters, add 
greatly to the beauty of this luxuriant plants 
the growth of which is not unhappily de- 
fcribed by Phillips in his popular poem on 
Cyder ; 

** Lo f on auxiliary poles, the hops 

^^ Afcending fpiral, rang'd in meet array ? 

^' Tranfporting profpe^ ! Thefe, as modern ufe 

^ Ordains, infusM, an auburn drink dompofe, 

" Wholefome,of dcathlcfs fame.'* 

Th I s epithet of wholesome, applied by 

our poet to a plant which has io long and lb 

univerfally been infufed in that which is the 

natural, arid was once the favourite beverage 
of our countrymen, does not of itfelf feem 

to carry enough of compliment, unlels we 

iuppofe it introduced by him for the purpofe 

of adding the weight of his authority in op- 

pofition 
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pofiiion to an opinion, which, in one period 
of our hiftory, feems to have obtained con- 
fiderable footing — ^that it was of a pernicious 
or poifonous quality ; and that this was fb, 
we find among other authorities, that, in 
1428, the Parliament petitioneda gainft hops, 
as a wicked weed : it was introduced into Eng- 
land, in 1524, from the Netherlands ; and two 
years preceding, encouragement by aft of Par- 
liament was given to the cultivation of it, by 
exempting lands employed for thefe purpofes 
from penalties. The produce to the revenue, 
in mode]:n times, from the increafed tra4e in 
thifc ardcle amounted, in the year 1 791, to 
ninety thoufand and fifty-nine pounds one 
/hilling and ten pence. 

The fketch annexed, though not avow..- 
edly a portrait of the place, will give fome 
idea of the hippy fcencry which prefents 
itfelf at the hour of noon. The cheerful coun- 
tenance of the hop-gatherer, juft quitting 

N his 
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his labour, the younger dancing round the 

loaded poles; and the more aged ^reading 
his humble repaft on the (catter^ leaves, 

while each in his turn 

^ Crowns high die goblet, and with cheerful draught 
^ Enjoys the prcfent hour, adjourns die future thought." 

The tythe on this plant, which has to 

long been matter of difcontent among th« 

planters, it is reported, is like to be adjufted 

by a compofition of twelve (hillings an acre« 

inftead of being p^d in land, which com-^ 

pofition will probably yield more than the 

fum arifing from the prefent mode of cqUc^t 
ing* 
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SECTION vm. 

O N our approach to Aylesford, at an eafy 
bend of the river, the eye is fuddenly at^ 
traded with the beautiful feat of the Coun« 
tels of Aylesford, called The Friars. 

m 

The fituation of this venerable manfion, 
which is clofe to the banks of the Medway, 
comprizes, in one point of view, the mofl: 
perfect landfcape I have yet met with on 
this river. In this view is included the an- 
cient church of Aylesford, at a diftance of 
about half a mile, part of the village is 
happily revealed from behind a verdant inters- 
vening flope, and the gothic bridge beneath 
is, in part, fb happily concealed by the hand 
of nature, as to appear the defign of art. 

• N- a Thb 
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The Priory, or Friars, was founded irt 
the 25th year of Henry HI. in 1240, by 
Radulphus Friibume, under the patronage 
of Richard, Lord Grey, of Codnor, for 
Friars Carmelites, a religious order not be« 
fore known in this country. This Lord, 
having been in the wars in Paleftine, vifited 
Mount Carmel, and noticing the auftere 
mode of living among the hermits there^ he 
xietermined on eftablifhing, at his return, an 
order on the fame rigid plan in Aylesford 
wood. 



In 1245, ^^^ motiafteries of this order 
having confiderably increafed, a general 
chapter was held here, in which one John 
Stock, who is reputed to have lived in a 
hollow tree, was chofen fupcrior general of 
the focieties. 



At the diffolution, the Priory of the White 
Friars, at Aylesford, was given to Sir Thomas 

Wyattj 












^ ■ 
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Wyitt, and from him devolved to his ibn, 
who forfeited it to the Crown, by his rebeU 
lion againft Queen Mary. Her fucceflbr, 
Elizabeth, gave it to Mr. Sidley, to whofc 
brother. Sir William Sidley, this town is in- 
debted for its bridge; which he built in 1607,^ 
together with an hoipital. After various 
alienations this Priory came, at length, into 
the family of its prefent noble pofTefTor, 
whofe open hand has, in the feelings of the 
induftrious poor, as much exceeded the dole 
indifcriminately diftributed at the gates of 
the Priory, as her gentle virtues are in the 
eye of heaven more acceptable than the pious 
aufterities of its former inhabitants* 



Some parts of the Priory ftill remsdn^ 
and theie are moft confpicuous in the kitchen 
and out-offices. 

In the church were interred many of the 
family of Lord Grey, of Codnor, the Cole- 

peppers. 
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peppers, &c. : the monuments of the latter 
are well preferved. 

About a mile to the north, eaftward of 
Aylesford, on an eminence, ftands the rude 
and inexplicable monument of antiquity, 
called Kit's Coity-House : it is, with 
other buildings of the fame clafs, in this 
country, generally allowed to be a fepulchral 
monument ; and that this pile was ere£ted 
as a teftimony of rcfpeft to the memory of 
Catigem, brother to the King of Briton : 
he was flain in iingle combat with Hoda, 
the Saxon, in 455, who likewiie fell in this 
fliarp conflidt : Horfa was buried at a place 
about four miles diftant, denominated Hor- 
ftead J (probably from the name of the hero,) 
where a number of large ftones mark the 
place of that memorable rencounter. 

kiT*s CoiTV-HousE confifts of four 
large ftones of the pebble kind ; the biggeft 

of which is eight feet high^ and is conjectur- 
ed 
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ed to wdgh about eight tons and a halt 
Ndther of them appears to have any mark q£ 
the chifei. 



About Axty or fevent^ yards fr<nn thefe 
ftones, I am informed, tliere formerly hy 
another of n«irly the Jame fize, which m^y 
poflibly have originally enclofed the eaAem 
part of the fabric that is now open. . This 
ftone was buried in the earth a few years 
jince^ ^.the convenieni;^ of agijailture, by 
Mr. 
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Mr. Bendiani> the prefent poSeflbr of this 
land. My late ingenious friend, Grole, in 
his *' Antiquities," conjectures that the name 
of Kit, or Cat, may be an abridgment of 
Catigcm; and that in Cwnwall, where there 
are ip^ny of tliofe monuments, the fl<Hl^ are 
called Coits; therefore Kit's Coity-Houfe may 
exprefs Catigem's houfe, built with Cpits. 

From Aylesford, the fcenery on the Med? 
way affords little variety, till we approach 

Allington Caftle» 



whicH 
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which is about two miles diflant from Maid- 
ftone* This venerable ruin, though within a 
few yards of the river> is by>the range of trees 
on its bank, nearly excluded from the view. 
As a pi£turefque object upon our flream this 
is a circumilance much to be regretted -, and, 
indeed, its general (ituation is fo circUm- 
firribed, as to render it difficult to fele^l a 
favourable point : I flatter myfelf however ih^ 
Iketch will be thought to give the moft com- 
preheniive idea of this once famous place of 
. defence. This Caftle is reported to have 
been built foon after the Conqueft by Earl 
Warren on the fite of one formerly erefted by 
the Saxons. In the time of Henry VII. it 
became the property of Sir Henry Wyatt, 
his favourite, and Privy Counfellor, who 
having been long a prifoner in the Tower, 
during the reign of Richard III.» is faid to 
have been wonderfully preferved, and fed 
there by a cat ; for which reafon he is report- 
ed to have been painted with that animal 

O in 
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in his arms ; of this portnut I know nothing^. 
His fbn Thomas was bom in this caftle^ of 
whofe rare talents every admirer of polite 
literature in this country, it may be prefumed, 
is acquainted. He is called by Anthony 
Wood " The Delight of the Mufes, and of 
** Mankind;'* and Leiand, in his poem on 
his death, entitles him " Incomparabilis/' Art 
invidious, but happy farcafin of this great 
man dropt in the willing ear of the fucceed- 
ing Monarch, Henry VIIL, is thought to 
have been inftrumental in promoting the 
Reformation. He obferved ** It was a hard 
'' thing a man could not repent without the 
«* Pope's leave." * 

After the unfortunate death of this ac^ 
complifhed gentleman, the caftle and manor 
became forfeited to the Crown ; after which, 
having pafTed through many hands, it was, in 
the yqar 1720, difpofed of by Sir Jacob Aftley, 
its then owner, to Sir Robert Marftiam, 

Baronet, 
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Baronet, whole fbn, Lord Romney, is its pre- 
ient pofleflbr. 

The remains of this ancient caftle are 
now uied as a farm-houfe ^ they are of con- 
iiderable extent, and many of its external 
parts are in a tolerable good ftate of prefer- 
vation. The moat, or ditch, that furround- 
ed it ftill exiils. 



O 2 SECTION 
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SECTION IX- 

On the approach to Maidftone the river 
fceneiy is pleafingly diverfified, by a long 
range of fpreading trees on the bank of the 
Medwayi which, with its venerable ftonc 
bridge, and the country cont^ous, produce 
rather an interefting landfcape. I have yet 
given a preference to the view above the 
bridge, from whence the annexed drawing 
was taken, as comprizing a more extenfive 
fele£tion of obje£i:s, and coniequently better 
adapted to chara£terize the general view of 
this ancient town. 



The church is fituated upon an agree-* 
able eminence, on the eaftem bank of the 
i^edway, and is a good ipecimen of gothic 
iu:chite£lure. Its embattlements, and time*- 

worn 
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worn tower, leave little room to regret the 
lols of the fteeple, which is reported to have 
originally ftood here, and which is faid to 
have been deftroyed by lightning. 

The church was built anno 1396, in the 
reign of Richard IL, by Archbifhop William 
de Courtney, who granted a licence for the 
purpofe of making it collegiate : within thei 
church is a monument, and fome lines on the 
founder; though it does not appear in Cam- 
den, Godmn, &c. that he was interred here, 
Weever however feems to think that he was 
buried under lus monument in the chancel. 
Be this as it may, the mode of ere£ting ceno- 
taphs has been continued down, and is of 
frequent ufe in the prefent day. 



Nearly adjoining to the church are the 
remains of the palace, formerly llie occa- 
fional refidence of the Archbifhops of Can- 
terbury. It is now the vicarage houfe, and, 

in 
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in point of (ituation and profpe6t, fuperior 
to any other p^t of the town. 

The view commands the river, with its 
lock and waterfall 3 and the rich verdure of 
the adjoining country contributes to render 
it a complete landicape. Near the lock, and 
in the neighbourhood, the ftream abounds 
with carp, tench, and gudgeons* 

A HANDSOME gotliic ftonc gateway, arid 
other fragments of antiquity, are ftill re- 
maining, being part of St. Mary, and All 
Saints college, which was likewife founded 
by Archbiihop Courtney. 

The parifli church formerly belonged 
to this college, and, in confequence, all the 
tythes, both great and fmall, were appro- 
priate J and the vicar's income depended on 
occafional mafTes, oblations, mortuaries, &c^ i 
Ivhich, in all probability, afforded, in the ze- 
nith 
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filth of prieftcraft> a tolerable good harvefl:. 
The Metropolitans had anciently a caftellated 
manfion in the centre of the town, which was 
began by Archbifhop UfFord, and finifhed by 
Simon Iflip, his fucceflbr : no traces of it are 
now remaining. The fame Prelate likewife 
ere6led the bridge in this town, which has 
fince, in the reign of James L, undergone a 
thorough repair ; the expence of which was de- 
frayed by an aifefTment on the inhabitants. Not. 
far from the bridge a chapel, or refeftory, with 
part of the cloyfters of a religious fraternity, 
^led Corpus Chrifti, are (till remaining. 

The centrical fituadon of this town ren- 
ders it highly eligible for the purpofes of 
provincial meetings, and public bufmefs. It 
is an ancient borough by prefcription. Here 
the courts of juflice are held, and the Knights 
of the ftiiie are elefted. It is fituated in a 
delightful vale, happily fcreened by fur-^ 
rounding hills j and is juftly famed for the 

diynefs 
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drynefs of its foil and its excellent water. 
The river Len, as it is called, runs through 
this town, and empties itfelf here into the 
Medway ; of which, in fail, the Len is one 
of its branches : it rifes at EwcU, adjoining 
to Bigon Heath, in the weftem part of the 
parifh of Lenham, which doubtlefs derived 
its name from the river* 



In the church of Lenham is an infcriptiort, 
which, though foreign to the prefent in- 
quiry, may yet be thought, from the lingular 
circumftance it records, not unworthy a place 
in this work. The lines are on the tomb 
of Robert Thompfon, Efq. who was grand 
child to Mary Honey wood, wife of Robert 
Honeywood, of Charing, who had, at her 
deceafe, no lefs than three hundred and fixty* 
(even children lawfully dcfcended from her, 
ftxteenofher own body; one hundred and 
fourteen grand children ; two hundred and 
twenty eight in the third generation j and nine 

P in 
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in the fourth. Wc arc told that the body q# 
this pious and prolific lady Ueth in thi5 
church ; but that her cenotaph may be feen at 
Mark's Hall^ in Eflex^ where (he died -, and 
that her renown liveth with her pofterity. 

The ilream before^mentioned from Len-* 
ham, with feveral others, amply fupply the 
town of Maidflone with water, by means of 
i^veral conduits ; the principal of which is a 
lofty ftone building, in an octagonal form, 
in the centre of the High Street, and which 
has, at the top of it, what is called the Fi(h 
Bell, from its being rung when any fifli is 
brought to market, dn article with which 
this place is amply fupplied. Trout, perch, 
carp, and lampreys, are the. Ipecies for which 
k is moft celebrated. 



The principal ftreet in Maidflone is 

fpacious, and, from its eafy afcent, is kept 

continually clean and dry s at the upp^r part 

of 
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of it^ a hatidfome building df ftone and bridp 
has been ere£ted within a few years, for the 
purpofes of a court-^hall: the market^crois, 
as a remain of antiquity^ is worthy notice i 
it was ibme years fince removed on rollers, 
without being taken to pieces, from the upper 
part of the High Street to the fituation in 
which it now ftands. 



A HAMtrPACTURE of linen-tbresd is car* 
ried oa here, which owes its origin to thi 
periecutions of the Duke D* Alva ; when the 
Walloons, in die reign of Elizabeths took 
refuge in this country. The operatkm o^ 
fpinning flax for the thread ftill retains the 
nafiie of Dutch work; but dizs is now of 
po very great extent or importance. 

The prioLcipal tradir here k derived from 
the navigation of our river; by which chan- 
nd tbe-vanousL produ£kioiK of thb county^ 

Pa its 
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its timber from the Wealds and other parts, 
paper from the neighbouring mills, grain and 
flour, hops and fruit, are, through this place, 
circulated to the capital as well as iforeign 
markets. 



The abundant fertility of the country 
around in com fields, hop and filbert grounds, . 
orchards of apple, cherry, and other fruit 
trees, not only fo far enrich the fcenery 
as to delight the eye of the Englifh tra- 
veller, but have induced fome foreign wri- 
ters to denomiinate it " The Hungaria of 
Great Britain." 



In the country about Maidftone, now 
almoft covered with hops, this plant is faid 
to have been firft cultivated, and that to a 
very great extent, about the period of the 
Reformation; when its flourifhing flate is 
faid to have given birth, though not in fbift 

conformity 
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conformity to chronolo^cal hiftory, to the 
following old Englifh rhymes, 

*' Hops, reformation, baize, and beer 
^ Came into England all in a year 



»• 



Scenes, fuch as we have defcribed hold 
out invitations not to be refifted by the wealthy 
and the great. The hills and vallies around, 
covered with villas and maniion houfes, con- 
firm the truth of the reprefentation given. 

Lord Romney's ancient feat, called the 
Mote, about a mile to the eaft of the town, 
though not in its external appearance a ftatdy 
manfion, has yet within it many elegant 
and ftately apartments : in park fcenery, the 
hand of nature, with little afliflance from art, 
has been evidently lavifh. 

The houfe and grounds of Mr. Whatman, 
called Vinters, are boldly fituated on fuch an 
(eminence, as to command a fine and diftant 

profpeft. 
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prt>rpe£t, and are yet fo happily (heltered by 
the contiguous woody fcenery as to want no 
protcftion in the fevereft feafon : to this gen- 
tleman the country is much indebted for his 
great improvements in the art of paper- 
making, which he has unqueftionably carded 
to a higho: degree of perfection and excels 
lence than was before known in this or any 
other kingdom, and may truly be faid to have 
given additional fmoothnefs to vtrfe, and a 
new face to the literature of this country. 

In the neighbourhood of Vinterts is the' 
celebrated Pinnenden Heath, which has been 
a place of confiderabte note ever fince the 
Conqueft. 

In Doomfday book menttcm is made tha( 
*' when the inhabitants of Kent were fum- 
" moned to meet ad scir AM,that is, in pub- 
« lie affembly, at the Shyre-gemot, or Sheriif s 
** tournt for the trial of certain cuAoms therein 

« mentioned^ 
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•* mei^tioned, they fliould go for thit purpoid 
•• as far as Pinnedenna, but no farther." 

In 1076, the eleventli of William the 
Conqueror, a famous aflembly was held a€ 
this place, at which were prefent many 
Earls, Barons, Bifliops, &c. who were af- 
iembled from every county, as well French 
as Engli(h t among them was Agelric, Bifhop 
of Chefter, efleemed fo well verfed in the laws 
of the realm, that, notwithftanding his age 
and infirmities, his prefence was fo necefTary 
as to induce the King to give an order for 
his being brought hither in a waggon, " in 
" una quadriga." The caufe of this meeting 
was to decide on the conduft of Odo, the 
avaricious Bifhop of Baieux, and Earl of 
Kent, the Conqueror's half-brother, who 
was charged with having defrauded the See 
of Canterbury of manors, lands, and liber- 
ties. The trial lafted three days; and the 
charge was fb clearly proved, as to enable 

the 
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the Archbiihop to recover from his falie 
brother, and father of the church, ieveral of 
his ancient pofTeflions, and to afcertain other 
matters that were in difpute between the 
church and king. 

On the north fide of this heath is a 
county-houfe, where the Sheriff continues 
to hold his county-court monthly, and 
where he takes the poll for Knights of the 
{hire, till it is adjourned to Maidflone. 



SECTION 
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SECTION X. 



Xjozlby Abbey is fitoatedaUtde to di? 
caftward of Pinnenden Heath, and was f<v- 
merly part of the vail pofTeflions of the 
pious Bifhop of Baieux. The remains of 
this once famous abbey, as g^ven in the an* 
nexed fketch, is a faithful view of its prefent 
(late. The great range of wall (till remain* 
ing d/nnonftrates the wealth and extent of 
the endowments of this place ; and the gra- 
nary of the monks, which is nearly co-ex« 
tenfive, affords no lefs equivocal evidence-*-* 
that, though they might not be quite fi> 
laborious as the ant, they were at leaft equally 
provident. It was founded as early as 1 146, 
by William De Ipre, Earl of Kent, who af* 
tqnrjuds became a monk at Laop^ in Fl^^- 
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ders. This religious houfe was an eftablifli- 
ment for white monks, of the Ciftertian 
order, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 

Edward I. granted to the Abbot of Box- 
ley many privileges and immunities, fuch as 
^freQ warren ift Kent, Surry, &c. He was 
Jikewife in that reign twice fummoned to 
parliament* Our fenatCj at a fucceeding po- 
.riod, we find eithor to have been greatly 
^verftock/ed with thefe dignitaries^ there being 
.no lefs within itSt walls at that time than 
iixty-four abbots,^ and thirty-fix priors^ or, 
if their property gave them place tlicre, our 
eommoa wealth was moft grievoufly over- 
xun by jt race of lazy and impoveriflung 
•caterpillars. In this latter fentiment I am 
^coafirmed by a modem author, whoiri no 
one will fufpedl of being adverife to any 4)6- 
(Cies or order of mitred dignity. la his life of 
Sk Tbonaas Pope, he ftates the attempt of 
Qi^n.M^ " to reilore the monafteries. to 

"be 
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** be a meafure which tended oilly to bring* 
" back national poverty, with national fu- . 
" perftition ; for it is certain, that Henry's 
" difhibotion of the moitaftic revenues into 
^^ private hands, although dictated by felfifh 
" and fordid motives, foimded the prefent 
" greatnefs of England/' Yet, in his po- 
litical rbapibdies, a modem Quixote an4 
Ignatius, of chivahy and monkery, upon 
this fubje6): fays, " When ancient opi- 
" nions and rules of life are taken away, the 
" lofs cannot poffibly be eftimated." Expe- 
rience ieems already to have pronounced and 
decided upon the two op'pofite views of this 
queftion, not only, 6n the one hand, by the 
flourifliing date of this ifland, fince the diftri-^ 
bution of the monaflic rev^iueSj but, on the 
other, by the national poverty and diftrefs of 
a neighbouring country, fi> aggratvated by 
retsdning their ancient inltitutions aitd " pre^ 
** judices," as to havei in part, been thf 
occafion of impelling them to fo defperateji 

Qj5 remedy^^ 
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remedy, as the convulfion and overthrow of 
Iheir empire. 



Edward IL refided ibme time in Boxley 
Abbey, during which refldence he granted a 
royal charter to the citizens of London, by 
which they were firft empowered to ele£t a 
mayor firom their own body, and at their 
own pleafure. The abbey was foraierly 
much famed for a wooden figure, called the 
llbod of Grace, the work of a needy carpenter^ 
with which the priefts for a long time de- 
luded their credulous and filly followers, tilt 
the knavery being detected, the idol was de- 
faced ; " and even the abbey and town," lays 
Lambard, ^^ acording to the jufl judgment of 
^/ God, haftened to utter decay and b^gary.*^ 

The clear yearly revenue of this abbey, at 
the diflblution, amounted, according to Speed, 
to two himdred and eighteen pounds nine 
ihillings. 

From 
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' From hence I fhall condu6): the reader to 
that noble and ejctenfive edifice^ Leeds Caftlej 
vrhich is fituated about three miles fouth-eaft 
of Maidftohe. A little river, commonly called 
the Len, which rifes at Ewell^ and dire£ls its 
coiirfe by Runham, Farbome, and Hariieft* 
fham to this caftle, unites its flream in the 
neighbourhood with our Medway^ 

' Leeds Castle was anciently part of 
thofe pofleflions laviihly beftowed by Wil^ 
Ham the Conqueror on his brother, Odo, 
Bifhop of Baieux, (fo frequently mentioned 
in this work) on whofe difgrace it was granted 
by the King to the eminent family of Creve- 
quer, called, in ancient charters, DeCrevequer 
and De Crepito Corde : from the family of 
Crevequer it was given by Edward IL to 
Bartholomew, Baron of Badilfmer, who trea- 
cheroufly fortified it agdnft his Soverdgn 
and benefa£lor; and, in the latter end of the 
year 13219 thought fit to g^ve a peremptoiy 
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refuial to ifabel> theQueen>who folicited a 
lughfs lod^g in this caftlc 



It ieems, according to LfCland, that thb 
requeft of the Queen was of a political nature^ 
and that (he was icnt there by the King merely 
to afford a preteict under which he might 
efFe£t the ruin of its owner. Be the motive 
as it might, the Baron's refufal (o enraged 
tins Monarch, that he gave orders to befiege 
the caftk, and compelled it, though not till 
after much refiftance and bloodfhed, to furren^- 
der, and to fubje£l himfelf to this dilemma — 
That if he refufbd her admittance he ihould 
be punifhed for diirefpe£k and inhofpitality ^ 
and that if he admitted her, he ihould be 
overpowered, and his caftle be taken poi^ 
fefEon of by her numerous retinue. After 
the furrender he is £ud, by one auf hor> to 
have ordered this bold and treacherous Baron 
to be hung up at the gates; Ldand&y^ he 
was taittst prifener die year IbUowing a€ 

Burrowbridge, 
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Burrowbridge, and beheaded at Canterbury ; 
but it is agreed, by all writers, that his wife^ 
fon, and daughters were ient priibners td 
the Tower of London* 



The immenfe ftrength of this place in* 
duced our Monarchs, at all times, to look 
upcm it with an eye of jealouiy ; and though 
it was frequently granted to feveral gceaX fak 
milies in this county, it has as often, by aU 
tainder or elcheat, come again into the handc 
ai the Crown. 



In the rdgn of Edward HI. this foftrefi 
hting greatly in decay, that able Monarch 
appointed ^* William of Wyckham chief 
" warden and furveyor of his caftle of Ledes/* 
The acknowledged fkili and experience of 
&at great prelate in archite^ural affairs, are 
abundant proof of the great confideration in 
which this place was then held by its Royal 

This 
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This caftle^ which during die ragn of 
Richard IL frequently received him and his 
Royal ftate» as appears from the date of feveral 
public inftruments, was afterwards converted 
into the prifon of this unfortunate Monarch. 
He was lent here by order of Henry IV^ 
under whom it agmn became a Royal refi- 
dence^ he having retired here on account of a 
dreadful plague, which then rageclpin London^ 
and carried off upwards of thirty thou&nd 
perfons. After his death, Joan, of Navarre, 
bis fecond Queen, having been accufed of 
conipiiing againft the life of his fbn, Henry V«» 
was committed a prifoner to this place, where 
ihe remained till removed to the caftle of 
Feveniey in Suiiex. 

Archbishop Chichlbt, in the i8th 
af Henry VL^ prefided in this caftle at the 
trial of Eleanor, Dutchd^ of Gloucefter, on 
a diarge of forcery and witchcraft. This 
UQfoit^mate woman was afterwards iodi£tedi 

fox; 
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far high treafon, and confefling part of the 
matter alleged, was fentenced to a psnance 
for three ieveral days in London, and was 
afterwards committed to perpetual imprifon- 
raent in the Ifle of Man. In this caftle Sir 
Thomas Boarchier, Knight, with others of 
the principal gentry in Kent, fat to receive 
the oaths of allegiance to Richard III. from 
tht inhabitants of this county. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. k received a confiderable re- 
pair from Henry Guildford, who was apr 
pointed by that Monarch its Conflable. The 
fee-limple of the caftle and manor remained 
with the Crown till Edward VI., who granted 
them, with their appurtenances, to Sir An« 
thony St. Leger. From his family, after ie- 
yeral alienations, it came to that of the Cole- 
peppers, a defcendant of whom. Sir John, was 
created a Peer by Charles I. in 1 644, for his 
Arong attachment to the caufe of that Mo* 
xiarch. From the marriage of his defcendant, 
Catherine^ with Thon^as Loid Fairfax of 

K Cameron, 
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Cameron, in Scotland, this caftle, kc. dt^ 
(cehded to its prefent pofleflbn 

The external apfpcarance of this building 
is noble, and the extehfive range of it feem§ 
to have been preferved with a very laudable 
care and attention. It is furrounded by i 
coniiderable body of water, which, in all pro- 
bability, gave rile to the title this caftle fre^ 
quently obtained in old writings of La Mote^ 
So venerable a manfion, fo long iht favourite 
feat of fuch an ancient and illuftrious fkmily, 
could not fail of carrying with it an intereft 
in the mind of the moft incurious and acci- 
dental vifitors. If this be fo— to one kd, 
with the pleafing expe£lation of inno- 
cently gratifying himfelf, and perhaps af- 
fording no irrational amuiement to others^ 
by the diiplay of the beauties of art and 
nature, with which this quarter of out* 

ifland is enriched, it became of courfe a Con^ 

- » . • ■ 

iidcrablc objeft : but all accefs was barjredj 

no 
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no approaches were fufFered: and though 
it muft be acknowledged, that thefe rigorous 
injan6tions are dealt out with perfe£l equa- 
lity, and that the neighbour is no lefs in- 
terdi£led than the ftranger, yet, I truft, 
we may not be too harfhly cenfured, if, in 
the moment of difappointment, we could not 
avoid minuting down the contrail, which an 
anecdote recorded of an aged Lady Fairfax, 
in the time of the celebrated Dean of St, 
Patrick, of cynical memory, prefents be- 
tween the habits of the prefent owner and 
the more courteous manners of his prede- 
ceflbn The old Lady hearing that Swift 
was walking round the caftle, and imagining 
he would be gratified with an interior view 
of it, politely fent him an invitation for that 
purpofe, to which we are told the churl, with 
as little of point as of civility, brutally re- 
plied, " tell your Lady I came here to fee old^ 
walls, not old women.'" 

Ra SECTION 
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SECTION XL 

FROM Maidftone the courfe of the river, 
though it narrows confiderably above the 

• • • « 

Lock, is yet beautifal, and retdns a depth 

ft 

of water of from near twelve to fourteen 
feet. About a mile above the town, at 
the pleafant village of Tovil, on an emi- 
neiice, commanding an exteniive and beau- 
tiful view, the Anabaptifts have chofen a 
fpot in a rocky and . romantic fituation, as a 
burial-place for their fraternity. Its eleva- 
tion and diftance from the river^ ieem to 
indicate, that, however fond they may have 
been of emerging in wateri when living, they 
tec determined to keep at a (Uftance from 
that element in the flage beyond this life. 
In this vicinity the banks of the Medway 
continue highly ornamented with young 
oaks, and 

** Verdant flmtbt diffimHarly gay '^- 

vrhilt 



while the country around wears an appear- 
ance equal to .that of ^ ^garden 14 its higheft 
date of cultivation. 



-Ar.Eaft Farley, which isr about four miles 
'from Maidftoae, the eye is.attra6ted by a 
•beautiful combination of oljefts ; an ancient 
-gothic bridge, in parts overgrown with ivy ; 
•the aii^oinivg lode and village church, on an 
eminence, happily interfedted by verdant trees 
'and tfa6 luxuriant hop ; while beneath 

^ The filver Medway glides, and on her breaft 
^ Refleds the varied landfcape." 

Two miles above tins redred Icene, on a 
fuddeh bend of the river, an ekgant view 
prefents itfelf, compofed of the moft fimpfe 
'0bje6b in nature, a iandy bank on one fide 
of the river, and on the other a rich thicket 
of trees, affording under the evening fun 
a beautiful and fhady retreat ; acrofs the 
(Vream a fi^all wooden bridgep/over which 

the 
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the' ^^ lowing htrd** are pailing ta tfaeit 
Inmies ; and tte lofty viOafe ^e of Biyrmng, 
n^UywMtemngintiiediftanee. The wooden. 
l»ic^ a little below die ancient ford, isdeno« 
minated Amherflfs.Bridge^ frckm a ndghbour*- 
ing gentlemali who raiied it, and has &le6lcd: 
a beatttiful fpot for his nfidence, which 
ftands at a pibper diftance from the water, 
and commands a delicious view of its wind- 

tfig coarfe, and likewi& of the fiinoun^ng 
csoontry. 

AiBOtfT a mile above tl«^ bridge we ^ 
proach tl^e pteafant village, whofe xrliurchi 
contributed fo much to embellifh our laft 
view : it is fituated on- a gentle emmence 
Upon the nor^m bank of the Medway, and,^ 
though ancient, is yet ^dsnrtA with (b much- 
care and.attention, as, from its perfe£l neat- 
xiefs, to ftrike die ob&rver, at a fmatt diftance, 
as a modem buMi^, The^poet's idei^ of / 

^ Tbc dectiit chuicb, tiat tope tke scigitbouifiiig UII/* 

is 
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is here fully verified. And Nature has 
been no lels« bovuitiful to this place in 
odier and more eflential particulars : its 
foil produces a great quantity of what is 
called Kentifh Rag Stone, which affords a 
peculiar nourifhment to the root of the hop, . 
and the land is confequently very produ£tive 
in the growth of that ufeful plant* 

Barmino Heath is famed for its bota- 
nical productions, particularly the common 
camomile, and the great Nullein, or high 
taper, which is remarked to grow here to. a 
much laiger fize than is ordinarily produced. 

The rectory of Barming is now in the 
po^fBon of the Rev. Mr. F. Noble, author 
of the Life of the Proteftor, Cromwell. 

. I.CAMMOT here refirain from paying. a. 
paffing tribute to the memory of an eiegaaU 
buVionfortunate, Child of the Muf^ whofe 

fairy 
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fairy feet have not often been known to print 
the . valleys of this diftrift, fyice the groves 
of Penfliurft refounded with the melody of 
Sydney. 

At Shipboume, a fmall village in. this 
neighbourhood, about the year 1726, was 
bom Chriftopher Smart, an author, who, be- 
fides being endeared to his countrymen by his 
Georgic on their favourite plant, and known 
and admired by all as a man of cultivated 
genius and poetical talent, and whoie eflay, 
upon a fubje£fc as high and dignified as can 
be well propoled, " The immenfity of the 
Supreme Being,'* is, in fimplicity and the true 
fublime, hardly fecond to any thing that our 
TOoft elevated bards have produced. So ener- 
getic is his piety, and fb commanding his 
eloquence/ that though they place in a hu-* 
miliating view the fublimeft efforts of th^t 
art which we wifh to celebrate, and have ever 
looked up to with a fpecies of enthufiafm, 

S yet 
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fit no knrer of the beauties of Nature ^ikd' 
Poetryxrtn, I truft, tdNikto be cankd alMg^ 
with him, wden )ie ^xdaims 



" What arc the tbw'rs^ 



^ The work of kb*ring man and clumi^jr art^ 
^ Seen with the tf Ag-Kld^e*8 tielb^on tfiiit tal %ecch ' 
<« Her {>enfil^ hoyfe the featherM «rtift tmiMs f— 
** The rocking winds moleft her not ; for fee, 

<< V^ith fetch flue ^'M «ie WonaVMsfkbrick*a1fMi|^t 
«« Tkati like the<:oiilipais in the blu4, k keqi^ 
^ True to icfelf and ftedfall ev*n in ftorms ; 
^« Thot ideot thct aflfi^s, there is ti6 Ood, 
^ View'lmd be dumb for ever 



^Hrf^* 



^ Go bid Vitruvius or PalhdipWild 

**< The Ihjc Tiis martfioh, or 1!he &f(t lier cave— 

^ Go call Corregioi or 'le^ Tkian'cooie 

^ To paint the hawthorn's bloom, or teach the cherijr 

^ To blufh wKh juft vermiliorN-4ieflCe aWar)^-«- 

«« Hence, ye pophaiie ! ibr God hMMT « iMfC.*^ 



To the weft ^ SaMniftg, <0)i4i<mMe a&me 
from the Medway^ Hands l^oii Hwil^ iSke 
sdantfiMi ^ Mrs^ Bcttverie^ the 'eitt«i£ve 

and i!he ^besKi^M inea&drkig ^fyftum ^ettaak, 
hi^y oRtichfed ^ its «1^9nit ftoBje Mige, 

afford 
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^.affoM an enchaating combination of ob)e6ls. 
T\m houfe is ancient^ but has recently re- 

^cdved fueh liberal improvemeRts and addi* 
tioo$» as to give it the air of a new e^fice ; 
tfaeie> though they have their advantages 
over the Gotbik in pqint of utUity, do noty 
in my opinion^ ^ the pi£kurefi)ue beauty c^ 
the focnery* The varied an4 int«rfe£led parts 
and ornaments of the ancient ftyie appear to 
me, at all times, more grateful to the eye 

.than the iqviare front, and as regulaiiy diA 
pofed iquare windows of a modem ere£kion. 
Thfi hoitfe .in the annexed view being at a 
great diftance^ and in part concealed, will> in 
fivn« degcw> ajiolc^ae for its being intro- 
duced here as a pi6hirefque ei^e^i. This 
feat was fanner ly called Berham, or Barham 
Court. UL ^pellation derived from the family 
of that name> who were origin^ly denomi* 
nated Fita Urfe. Randal Fitz Urie, of this 
family, was one of the four Kn^ts belong- 
ing to Henry IFs boufehold, who undertook 

S a the 
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the murder of Thomas Becket, in the cathe-- 
dral of Canterbury, anno 1170. Of this 
dock was the famous Nicholas Barham, Ser- 
jeant at Law in the reign of Elizabeth, from 
whofe family this manor defcended to the 
Botelers : it afterwards, on a diviiion of the 
property, came by dcvife to the preient owner^ 
Mrs. Bouverie, who is related to the Earl of 
Radnor. 



The bridge acrofs the Medway, in the 
valley beneath, is of (lone, and confifts of 
feven arches, the three principal of which 
may properly be denominated Cycloidal, * the 
others Gothic : the bridge, though lofty, is 
yet often impaiTable, from the fudden over- 
flowing of the river, which here frequently 
riles eighteen feet above its ufual furface in 
the courfe of twenty-four hours, and as fud- 
denly falls again to its natural level. The 
road over this bridge leads from Sevenoak to 
Cocks heath and Yalding- Dr. Plot re-r 

marks 
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marks that he had difcovered part of a 

_ • • • 

Roman way that pafled over the Medway 
in this neighbourhood, and feemed to point 
its courfe towards Lenham. 



The meadows that adjoin the river in 
tiiis vicinity are remarked for their extraor- 
dinary produce of the Tanacetum, or Gar- 
den Tailfey. 

About a mile and a half above Tefton 
we pafs Watringbury, called, in The Textus 
Roffenfis, Wotringaberia ; a name probably 
derived from its low and watery iituation. 
This manor was anciently in the pofleffion 
of the Bifhop of Baieux, but, after vari« 
ous alienations, is now the property of Sir 
Thomas Stiles, Baronet, to whofe family a 
handfome pyramidical monument is ere£led 
in. the church-yard. In the window of the 
church is fome curious ftained glafs repre- 
senting Edward IIL and his Queen. The 

ftory 
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Story of tbe decoUsitioa of Sadut Jphn lim 
Baptift in tlie ibuth windojir^ w«s ^ipnallji 
not ill told, but has fuffien)! much, parti* 
cularly from a heavy ftprm of h^ thill 
fell fome years agp. 

A viRT aneknt cuftom, whieh was fesv 
menly obfenrcd in a part of this pariQi, eaUed 
Pizein Well, may poffibly, by the cimc«is> 
not be thought unworthy of relation: — 
It was ckdiiiK a depatj to a machine 
catted The Dumb BorCholder of Chart, 

■' •*. ., 

hottfes in the i^recin^ of Ptsan Wdl » 
tvciy houfebolder of wluch waft ^oanerij 
oUiged to pay ,the kaqter* or dqNity, oi«e 
penoy yeariy. Thin ^rcct m m»k of 
woo4 andf u ah^ut 4«ree feeft king» wti^ 
an iron rti^ at the top*, and loixr <^|»ars al 
the fide9 : to the IkMeoih is »Scad an inw 
fl»ke» itmr indna and & h»]f king, ta £iftcii 
it ui the grouniU the better to czutble it to 

perform 
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^isftXm its dfike, whkh is that of breaking 
open tioors, a oeremaaiy formerly perfbnmd 

without the warrant of a juftice of the pOKC, 
on a mere rufpicion of goods having been 
wskw^uUy obtainod or omicealed within 
this pKcinft of P'laem WdL 



Tuv arniCKed iketcb of Hals woodoi 
ixasq^ Toay not be unacceptable to the 
.curious-: the original is now in the pof- 
leflioR of the family of Thomas Clam- 
jiard> who was its Jaft dqiuty, and who is 
ity trade a blacddhnith. The deputy w^ 
anciently eleSed at the court-leet, who 
■held 149 this inilrument when called for 
by a handkerchiff, or cord, palTed throqgh 
the iron nng> fixed at the top, and thus 
became 



•:->;lii 
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aniwei^le for it as its keeper. This 
ancient cuftom has been difcontinued for 
ibme years. 

r 

A PEW miles weftward is Merewortb- 
houfe : it is watered by a fmall dream that 
empties itfelf into our gentle river, and has 
alio, from the beauty of its fituation, ample 
claim to our attention. This manfion recently 
devolved, with the title of Lord Le De^)encer, 
to Sir Fi^is Dafiiwood, from the late Eart 
of W^moreland, who erefied this ftru£lure 
after a defign of Palladio, whofe name ftands 
fo defervedly pre-eminent in the lift of archi- 
te£ts. It was compleated under the dire£lion 
of Colin Campbell, who, in moft of his un- 
dertakings, feems to have difplayed tafte and 
good fenfe in felefting from the beft mafters* 
The main part of this building ftands on a 
fquare, extending eighty-eight feet: each 
front has a handfbme portico of the Ionic 
order : the grand facade is by a very noble 
flight of fteps. 

T«K 
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' The building is crowned with a femi- 
circular dome of timber, covered with lead, 
within which is another of fhicco, that forms 
the ceiling of the falon, and is thirty-fix 
feet in diameter. Beneath the two domes 
are twenty-four funnels that convey the 
fmoak to the lantern above, which is finifhed 
witli copper. This fubftitue for chimneys 
certainly preferves the building more entire, 
and gives a fuperior air of grandeur to the 
defign. Detached from this edifice are ere£l- 
ed two fpacious wings, at proper diftances ; 
one of which is ufed as a flable, the other 
as a kitchen. Offices detached from the 
houfe have certainly their convenience s and 
however ornamental they may in fome cafes 
be deemed, will yet at the villa, where ftill 
on Sundays muft be had 

^ Two puddings finoaking on the board," 

not very readily be adopted as an improve- 

T mcnt 
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ment by the citizen, who, in the article of 
TASTi, may be eafily concaved to diSkr 
vnth the archite£l. 

The -tout enfembk of this edifice, in 
tafte and defign, is not unworthy the name 
of Palladio, who had prerioufly carried this 
idea into execution in a villa built in the 
neighbourhood of Venice, for a noble cede* 
fiaflic Pado Almericow 

The country around Mereworth is as 
rich in fcenery as in its foil produftivc. 

-i— - " Here the meads, 
^ Enrich'd by Flora's doedal hand, widi pride, 
** ExpoTe their fpotted verdure. Nor is here 
'^ Pomona aUent— >flie, 'midft the hoary leaves, 
^ Swells the vermilion cherry; and on each tree 
^ Sufpends the pippen^s palatable goU.** 
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SECTION XII. 

NetTLESTED, or as it is written in 
Doomiday-book, Nbdsstede, is (ituated on 
the eaftem bank of the Med\«*ay, The grand 
entrance to the ancient place^houle of Net- 
tiefted, as it appears in the annexed view, is 
yet fhindtng} and the uncouth mixture of 
the Gothic and Grecian therein difcemible» 
denotes it to have been erefted about the be- 
ginning of the feventeenth century, a period 
famed for its abfurdity and taftelefs orna- 
ments in buikling. The date, 15S7, appears 
on a flone portal on the weft front of the 
remain of this building, which I prefume 
to have been the cera of its repair, as other 
parts of the building carry with them much 
greater antiquity. It appears that a houfe 
of confiderabie conlequence was ftandtng on 
this fpot as early as the reign of Edward III. 

when 
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when Thomas dc Pimpe, the then owner of 
the manor> p^d an aid for the lands in 
Nettlefted, on conferring upon Edward the 
Black Prince, the honor of Knighthood, 
in the twentieth year of the reign of his 
father. William de Pimpe, the fon, kept his 
fhrievalty here three times, in the reign of 
Edward IIL It afterwards, in the reign oi 
Henry VII. came, by marriage, into the fa- 
mily of Sir John Scott, of Scott's Hall ; in 
which it remained till the beginning of the 
prefent century, when it was alienated to 
Sir Philip Boteler of Tefton, Baronet, by 
whoie will it pafTed into the poflTeflion of 
Mrs. Bouveric, of Tefton Houfe, mentioned 
in the laft (cation. 



The manfion appears to have been fpa- 
cious and magnificent for the period in which 
it was built. It is overrun with weeds and 
ihrubs, and bears with it every mark of that 
vicilfitude and ruin, the inevitable lot of all 

the 
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the tranfitory labors of the hand of man^ 
which however magnificent, and though fup- 
ported by pillars of marble. 



^ Shall yet decay e*cn as the moth's frail cell, 
^ Or (beds of reeds, which fummer's heat repell. 



91 



The remain of this building is now only, 
ttied as an oaft, or Idln, for drying hops. 
This is done by fpreading them on a hair 
cloth, about twelve feet fquare, beneath which^ 
at a diftance of about dght feet, is a thick 
plate of iron, regularly heated from below by 
a ipacious ftove. 

The hops lie in this date generally about 
twelve hours, before they are fufficiently 
dried, and the quantity of coals or coke con- 
fumed in this operation is about a hundred 
bufhels. 



The hops thus dried are put into bags, 

and 
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and prefled down by a man, who continues 
treading on them for that purpole. This 
operation in one of the Gothic apartments 
of this venerable building, had rather a 
whimflcal efleft; and feemed So ftrongly 
coiitrafted with its original ufesj as to in- 
duce me to give a flcetch of what then 
pFciented itfelf. 



The floor of this ancient room of ftate, 

deeply covered with hops, and in the midft 

of it a ruftic, half buried in a fack, treading 

them 
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them down, in a kind of perpetual motion, 
as if bit by a tarantula, or troubled with 
St. Vitus's dance. 



At a fmall diftance from Nettleftcd, on the 
oppofite bank of the river, ftands the (eat 
of Sir John Shaw, a retired and not ill- 
choien (ituation. About a mile above this 
manfion, we pafs a large Idln for the pur^ 
pole of burning pit-coal into coke ; an ope^ 
ration performed by laying the coal under 
earth, and when fet on fire quenching the 

cinders. The fame mode is ufcd in making 
charcoal from wood. To form the coke, a 
chaldron of coals requires about eighteen 
hours bummg. 

Wb now approach the ancient bridge of 
Twyford, which is built of (tone, and has 
more of utility than ornament in its con- 
ilrafHon, The arches are Gothic, with 

ftrong 
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ftrong angular buttrefles raifed againft the 
piers, and are carried to the upper part of 
the fide-wallsy 



The adjoining village of Twyford, from 
which the bridge derives its name, was writ- 
ten, in the book of Doomfday, Toiferde, an 
appellation that it obtained from the two 
Fords which formerly exifted over the two 
flxeams of the Medway, which branch off 
from this place. 

From the bridge, a fmall ftream of the 
Medway runs to Yalding, about a mile 
diflance, but is not navigable. At Yalding 
bridge it is joined by the Hunton river, 
which derives its (burces from various fprings 
at Great Chart, Ulcomb, Eaft Sutton, and 
Cranbrook, in this county* 

* 

From Twyford bridge, the river bears its 
courfe eaftward, through a fertile country, 

whofe 
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whofe meadows are famed for producing the 
hirgeft, and beft breed of cattle, in this 
county. The firft pifturefque obje6l that 
prefents itfelf deferving notice is Brantbridge, 
in the paiiih of Baft Peckham.* 

The retired and romantic fituation of this 
fpot is fo peculiarly ftriking, as to render it 
impolTible for the eye of obfervation to pafs 
it unnoticed. It is one of thofe (imple and 
interefting fcenes, from the fludy of which 
the Dutch and Flemidi artlfls, as well as the 
judicious of our own country, have efta* 
blifhed a lading fame. Nor is this fpot the 
only one in this vicinity to b)5 admired for 
its pi£hirefque beauties ; the various mean- 
derings and receffes of the river affording 
perpetual (cenes of that fimplicity in nature, 
which produces the elegant in landfcape. 

The many rivulets which crofs the ad- 
joining meadows in aid of our rivq*, their 

U finall 
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fmall wooden bridges, and the various ol>- 
ie£is perpetually palling them, prefent that 
moveable fcenery, which is in landfcape, of 
all others, and paiticularly in rural views> 
the moft enlivening and acceptable. 

At Hartlake bridge we approach what is 
called a Flowing Bolt; an ingenious con- 
trivance to pen up the water to a certain 
degree, fo that it may, in a dry feafon, at 
proper times, be let out to water the neigh- 
bouring meadows. The groves of young 
oaks, elms, and other trees, planted along 
the borders of this river, contribute in no 
fmall degree to the beauty of the fcenery, 
which is conliderably. heightened by the rich 
gardens of hops tliat are frequently inter- 
vening. 

Within about two mfles of Tunbiidgc 
ilie Medway branches out into feveral fmall 
flrcams> five of which unite at the town^ 

and 
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and having each its ftone bridge, this circiini'- 
fiance, in all probability, gave it the name 
df Town of Bridges, or Tunbridge, To 
this place, fince the year 1740, the river 
Medway was rendered navigable from Maid- 
done; in the courfe of which diflance there 
is no tide, and but little current. It has 
the locks to aid its navigation, which is con- 
duced by what is called the Tunbridge Com- 
pany: all merchandize, except ftone, pays 
four-pence per ton per mile. Camden fays 
a ftatute paffed in the fixteenth year of 
Charles II. for making this river navigable 
in Kent and Suffex ; but it does not feem 
to have been enforced with much efFe6t, as 
it is now, in dry feafons, frequently not na 
vigable. 

The principal ftone bridge over the river 
at Tunbridge was begun in Auguft 177^,- 
when the firft ftone was laid on the founda- 
tion of the old one, and finifhcd about the 

U 2 Eafter 
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Eafter following, at a county expence of 
eleven hundred pounds: the former bridge 
was likewife of flone, but fo much decayed 
as to be in a ftate of danger. The prefeiit 
ftrufture is from a defign of Mr. Mylne : it 
is neat and fubftantial, calculated more for 
utility than ornament. 

The venerable ruins of the cafUe» with 
its extended walls, and ivy-mantled towers, 
appear above the bridge in a very pifhirefque 
form. 



This caftle was built fbon after the Con- 
queft by Richard De Clare, who received a 
grant of the manor from his relation, the 
Bi(hop of Baieux, half-brother to the Con-, 
queror. This infatiable prelate, it is faid, 
obtained this manor, with twenty-two others, 
from the See of Canterbury, in a way that 
did no great credit to his reputation : the 
church however got the better of the prieft, 

and 
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and recovered the other twenty-two manors 
out of his clutches, but he was permitted by 
Lanfranc, the then Archbiftiop of Canter- 
bury, at the inftance of the King, to retain 
this his favourite refidence. In return for 
the cafUe, it appears that Richard De Clare 
gave an equivalent in land, and his caftle 
at Brionne in Normandy. 

TniE tenure of this manor was again dif- 
puted by that haughty prieft Thomas Becket, 
and continued many years in fuit, till, in the 
reign of Henry IIL a compofition took place 
between the See of Canterbury and the Clares, 
then Earls of Gloucefter ; to whom it was 
relinquifhed, on condition that they fhould 
be chief butlers and high flewards at the 
inftalment of the Archbiftiops ; they on the 
other hand granting to the Archbifhops the 
wardfhip of their children, and poffibly the 
care of their wives. 



This 
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This manor, calUe, &c. cam6 to the 
Crown by the attainder of the Duke of 
Bockingham, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
thence to Lord Hunidon, in the time of 
Elizabeth, and in the reign of William III. 
the town of Tunbridge gave the title of 
Viicount to the anceflor of the prefent Earl 
of Rochford, William Henry of Naflau, nearly 
related to his Soverdgn. 

This famous caftle, once the favoured 
f6at of the firft Peers and moft exalted minds, 
affords at prefent little more than a fubje£h 
for refleftion on the viciffitudes of earthly 
greatnefs : its keq>, which ftill remains, is 
overgrown with ivy, and its extenfive fn^- 
ments of ftone walls, which, by their ira- 
menfe thicknefs, feem calculated to have once 
withftood the utmoft exertions of an enemy, 
are now with as much caution preferved to 
bar the entrance of a curious and inquifitive 
traveller ; and it will not be much a matter 

of 
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of wonder, if, in this fortifying age, heavy 
cannon fhould foon be placed on its walls, 
to enfnre the fecurity of its prefent poffeflbr, 
who, I am informed, has 'given a general 
order to prevent any perfon from feeing the 
interior of this venerable place. 

Domestic privacy is unqueftionably ia^ 
cred, nor ought it to be invaded ; but in the 
commerce of the world fome facrifices have 
ever been made to public opinion and public 
curiofity; and at flated periods and pre* 
icribed feafons, at the intervals of a week, a 
fortnight, or a month, the curtefy of the 
lugheft ranks of this kingdom has thrown 
open their gardens and palaces to the eye of 
the ilranger and traveller. 

Beneath the walls of thefe ancient ruins, 
the floping grounds that beautifully inclino 
towards the river, ftill indicate the fituation 
of the once famous vineyard, reported to 

have 
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have flourifhed here, and which Is adduced as- 
a proof of the early cultivation of the grape 
in this county. The Medway, though 
narrow, is navigable for fmall boats from 
hence about a mile, where a fmall ftreamlet 
bends its courfe towards Hillden green, and 
lofes itfelf near Shipboum, while the princi- 
pal channel purfues its way towards Pen- 
fhurft ; to which place I prefume it might 
with eafe be made navigable, fhould the 
proprietors, who ai'c impowered to complete 
the navigation as far as Foreft row in Suflex^ 
think it an otye£l of fuiiicient importance^ 

About two miles from Tunbridge, al- 
though at fome diftance from the river, I 
cannot omit to mention a Gothic manfion 
called Great Bounds, probably fb named 
from its being the extreme boundary of the 
lowy, or liberty of Tunbridge. This houfe 
was anciently in the poffeffion of LordBerkley^ 
the proprietor of Tunbridge cafUe, till, ia 

the 
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the beginning of the reign of James !• it was 
conveyed to Sir Thomas Smythe, whofe de-» 
icendant married the famous Lady Dorothy 
Sydney, the Sacharifla of Waller. The very 
extenfive and richly diverfified profpe£t which 
this place commands, peculiarly merits the 
attention of the ftranger. Among other ob- 
jefts, the moft confpicuous within our view, 
is Somerhill, the refidence of William Wood- 
gate, £fq. This venerable manfton was built 
by the Earl of St. Albans, in the reign of 
Charles I. 



The grand ftate apartment is noble and 
ipacious, and retains its original form, as 
well as much of its gilding and other deCou 
rations : but many of the out-ofiices yet re* 
maining give ftrong marks of much more an- 
cient date, which muft have been the cafe, as 
this fpot was once the refidence of Sir Francis 
^Walfmgham. From this eminent Statefman 

X it 
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it devolved to his daughter Frances x a la^^* 
the fplendor of whofc matrimonial connec- 
tions, if we take into our confideratioii the 
nmk and diftinguifhod eminence of the p^^ 
fons chofen, has hardly been equaUed ill the 
hiftory of female life. Her fiHt choice was 
the renowned Sir Philip Sydn^,. then the 
unfortunate Earl of ESkXy and laftly Richard 
de Burgh^ Marquis of Clanrickard and Earl 
of St. Albans, ivho built this ieat. The hetr 
of this extraordinary lady wa» Margfiret 
Vifcountefs Purbeck. This diftinguifticd 
manfion affords us alfo another leflbn of the: 
inftability of every thing, human. 

In Walker's Hiftory of Independ^nee, he 
&ys ^^ Somerhlll, a pleafant ieat, worth one 
^ thoufand pounds a year, belcwiging, to the 
** Earl of St. Albans, is given by the junto ta^ 
^Mheir bloodhound Brad(haw: fb he liath 
** warned the Counteiie of WE^eicefter ^ vrho^ 

*' formerly 
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Formerly had it in pofleffion to raife 
** a debt of three thoufand pounds, pre- 
** tended due to her from the faid Earle ; 
which fhe hath already raifed fourfold) to 
quit tlie poflellion againfl our Lord-day 
'* next." 
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SECTION XIII. 

i: EHSHURST Flacej if we alone take into 
our confideration the celebrity of its former 
pofleflbr, the gallant and all-accompli(hed 
Sir Philip Sydney, could not properly have 
been pafTed unnoticed ; but it has in itfelf, 
as a fpacious and venerable remain of anti- 
quity, a flill higher claim to our attention; 
It is to be regretted, that the fize of this 
undertaking is rather too confined to adniit of 
an illuflration of all the parts of this noble 
and* extenfive building. We have yet at- 
tempted to give fome idea of the fcenery, by 
o^t^ing the beft point of view for corn* 
prizing the whole, in which the church of 
Penlhurft, with its venerable tower and 
Gothic fpires breaking through the interven- 
ing thicket of trees, is included. 

The 
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The neighbouring village of Penfhnrft; 
or as it is fbmedmes written in ancient re- 
cords^ Penceftre, derives its name from the 
old Britifh word pen, the fummit, or top of 
any place, and hyrst, a wood* 

PaoM the name of this place Waller, 
with more gallantry than truth, took occafion 
to afcribe to his Sacharifia, Lady Dorothy 
Sydney, who refided here, the power of 
changing the wildnefs and luxuriance of the 
natural beauties of nature, into the fegula« 
rity of a garden, and that 

^ Her pre&nce bad fuch mart Am human grace, 
^ That it could civilize the nideft place, 
^ And beauty too, and order could impart^ 
« When Nature ne'er imended It, nor Art.*' 

Pensh0rst Place was, in the time oi 
Edward L, in the poflfefficHi of Sir Stephen 
De Penefhurfte, who was made Conftahle ci 
Dover Cattle, and Warden of the Cinque Ports 

by 
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hj Hemy llh i after which it was conveyed 
to John De Pultcney* who> in the reign of 
Edward n. had liccnfe to embattle his man* 
fion-houfe of Penihurft ; and, in the reign 
of Edward III. he was &> highly favoured aa 
to reeeive^ from that Prince the honour <^ 
Kn^hthood. In the (ame reign he was 
four times ele£ted to the high office cf Lord 
M^or of the city of London. From this family 
it came by marriage to Sir John Devereux^ 
who^ in the fucceeding reign of Richard IL 
had alio a Ucenfe to embattle and fortify thks 
manfion. After pafling through ieverai 
hand$ it was at length forfeited to the Crown, 
in the fourth year of Edward VI. by the at- 
tainder of Sir Ralph Vane. The eftate was 
then given by tliat young Prince, in 1553, to 
Sir William Sydney, who enjoyed it but a 
few months i from him it devolved to his 
infant £)n> Sir Henry, who, from his cliild*- 
hood,. was bred at Court, and was the play- 
aMte and bed-fellow of Prince Edwards 

The 
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The young Monarch afterwards made him 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber; and is 
faid to have taken fo much delight in his 
company, as to have rarely permitted his 
abfence. The young Prince expired in his 
arms at Greenwich foon after; at whiciv 
period Sir Henry retired to Pen(hurft» there 
to indulge his grief; and by thus withdraw- 
ing himfelf efcaped the fury of the times, 
and moft probably the fatal confequences 
that attended his father-in-law, the Duke of 
Northumberland, in the fucceeding reign of 
the bigotted Maty. This fa£t is adverted to 
in the infcription over the gate-way at tlie 
grand entrance. 

This ancient maiiiion has been formerly 
a place of confiderable ftrength, as appears 
fFom its immenfe walls and high embattled 
towers. The principal entrance to the great 
quadrangle, which is of hewn ftone, is 
nearly in its original Gothic ftate of defign^ 

and 
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and impreftes the mind very forcibly with 
the gloomy and referved pomp of pur brave 
ahceftofs. 'f he Hall is fpacious and lofty, 
arid the fragmehfs of ancient armour, here 
exhibitoi ftrohgly, recall £o iiiemory 

** The ancieni errant Knights, 
^ Who won their ladies hearts in fights, 
' « Ahd tut whble (j'tznis itfto fritters, 
^ To ^ut them hxto aonorous twitters." 

' Wb fe6 heYfe A« Knights of Chivalry ih 
ftHfgkfft£ iimts diaking kftpfefffon upon their 
laites' heafid ift battte, and hatking aCnd 
Itewlnl; ffaek Way into their afFfeflioYis : afld 
if filth (I#ang6 things as the& couM avail in 
love, can we W6nder that the nllodern eham-^ 
pion of this fublime profeffion (hould en- 
^avotif to fAYiC iitas with eloquehte ; aYid, 
ftr the pufjfxife of irhprefling his audience, 
ihdotd be f6ttAd flOuri(hiAg his dagger in' add 
6f the fl%M« of Ms oratbry. 

The 
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The apartments of this famous mandon 
ha^e been much modernized within a few 
years by the late owner, William Perry, Efq. 
who became poffeffed of this eftate by mar- 
riage with the Honourable Elizabeth Sydney> 

« 

niece to the late Earl of Leicefler. 



Among other pi6lures in this manfion 
two particularly merit attention : die one of 
Sir Philip, the other of his fifter, the Coun--. 
tefsr.of Pembroke — A family refemblance 
may eafily be difcovered. The countenance 
of tlie latter highly juftifies the poet's warmeft 
eulogium. And in the features of the former 
may be traced the elegant and placid mind 
of tlie accompjiihed gentleman. 

In contemplating this venerable and ex- 
tenfive pile, the mind naturally reverts to 
that period in which it received its greatefl 
ornament, by giving birth to Sir Philip Sydney 
in IJ54* Ben Johnfon poetically obferves, 

diat 
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. . • • • 

Aat on this occafion " All the Mufes met:*' 
and other writers affert, that in him was 
born the *^ darling of his time, and of his 
" country." We may likewife add, on the 
authority of Sir Fulke Grevil, if the teftimony 
of a father may be relied on, that in this 
child, at a very tender age, he had noticed 
fuch ftrong marks of genius and charafter, 
that he pronounced him to be ** lumen fa- 
** milise," the light of liis family. 

No apology feems neceffary for this par- 
tiality of the parent towards the child, 
fmce all Europe with one confent feem to 
have pronounced him the compleateft gen- 
tleman of his time: every accomplifliment 
lat eafy upon him ; he was wife and learned 
in the fchools ; gallant in the field ; and, as 
a couitier, as free from the pedantry of the 
one, as from the boifterous manners of the 
other. He obtained various pofts of honour 
from his Sovereign : he was deemed worthy 

Ya to 
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to be py t ia nomination for the Crown o>. 
Poland ) an honour^ which prqhably ipight 
have been conferrp4> h^d not the Qi^een 

« 

refufed to further his proinption, ItQ:^ a3 ihe 
exprefled herfelf, (he flioqld ^' lofib thejeweV 
" of her time." 

These extraordinary diftinfliojis at homo 
ard abroad, the corredtnefs of his morale, 
and the heroifm and humanity which he^ 
difplayed in the clofing a£l of his life, place 
him. as a fcholar, a ftatefi3ian» a foldier, and 
a man, in as elevated a ppint of view 
as human, nature l^s ever been Ipipwn to 
attain. 



High as this extraordinary chara£ter 
feemd to have ranked in the eyes of aUt 
Europe, and univerfeUy a§ his works were at 
that time read ; and though it W9$ in the opi- 
nion of Lord Brook, a diftingjuiftied poet oif 
Jiis day, thought an honor tp h^ye it ip&rjibe^ 

upon 
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upon his tomb, " The friend of Sir Philip 
♦* Sydney," yet a modem noble author not 
only eftimates the extraordinary qualifiea* 
tions of this great man, by a ftandard very 
different from that which was ufed by the 
beft judging of his own age ; but has alio 
by an impotent attack endeavoured to tra^ 
duce his heroifm : he alferts, that ^' no man 
feems to him fo aftoniihing an objefk of 
temporary admiration;'' and proceeds to 

» 

aik, ^' when we enquire what prodigious 
*^ merits excited fuch admiration, what do 
•* we find ?" " Great valour." But it was 
^* an age of heroes." 

To a phun man it fhould feem to be mora 
eaiy to acquire a reputation for valom: in the 
age of effeminacy, than m that of heroiUm ; 
and, he who was feared by the (bldiers cS 
Alva, can never be robbed of his laurek in 
any age, or by any reafbning. It would 
)iardly be bettef funded to fay, that no loyal 

or 
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or noble author of the prefent day can be 
poflefTed of diftinguifhed moit, becaufe the 
prefs does not at this period teem with the 
literary labours of Princes and of Peers. 

Of the qualities of his inind> and his 
literary produftions, he obferves, " in full 
*^ of all other talents we have a tedious, 
" lamentable, pedantic, paftoral romance, 
" which the patience of a young virgin in 
" love cannot now wade through." 

Notwithstanding there may be fbmc 
truth in this remark, yet with due refpeft 
to the difcernment of his contemporaries, 
both wits' and fcholars i and adverting to 
the degree of refinement which our language 
had at that time attained, even the " Ar- 
cadia," did not merit fo indifcriminate a 
cenfure. 



Whatever may be the cafe now, we 

iind 
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find from an author of the times, quoted 
by the late Mr. Warton, in the laft vohime 
of his " Hiftory of Poetry," that the graveft 
monitions were thought neceflary to reftrain 
the young women of that age from reading 
it more than enough. — The advice given is, 
Let the ladies learne plaine workes of all 
kinde, fo they take heed of too open 
" feaming : and inftead of reading Sir Philip 
" Sydney's Arcadia, let them reade the 
** Groundes op good Huswifery." 



cc 



€C 



And, I fhall add, merely from the fingu- 
larity of the circumftance, for it would be 
otherwife idle to accumulate proofs of the 
notorious popularity of this work— that 
the celebrated but unfortunate Lord Effex, 
upon his return from Portugal, in 1596, 
was addrefled in a poem, called ^' An Egloge 
** Gratulatorie, entituled to the Right Ho- 
'^ nourable and renowned Shepherd op 
f* AlbionsArcadie, Robert Earl of Eflcx:*' 

and 
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and even Co late as the middle of the next 
century. Dr. Heylin, an author, who is 
called the learned ornament of ouf nafbri, 
writes thus of Sir PhUip SydtiCy : " I cannot 
♦« make too honourable a mention of him, and 
« of his Arcadia, a book which, befides its 
« excellent language, rare cdntrivaftce, and 
.. 1-f-A-i.i-. 4.^.4.c iMtth in it all the ftrains 



« of poefie J compfehendeth the whole art of 
« fpeakingi and to thofe who can dlfcetti, and 
«« will obferve, affofdeth notable rules of de- 
« meanour, both private and public." We 
find him alfo thus defciibed by a wit, in an 
elegant couplet, though Marked with the 
chara£teriffical quaifltftefs of the times : 

» 

« TwouW mataJ «*« *Jn* (fo f«*» <»f ''^ ^ ^^> 
« HU pen. were qnUls pluck'd .ff from Cupid', wings." 

We (hall clofe our teftimonies on the 
merits of this high and unblemiAed cha- 
rafter, by oppofing to the noble author we 
have quoted, the authority of a copy of royal 

verfcs. 
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verfes in the language of that noble author 
himielfi " under the refpe£table name of 
" James I." 



^ When Venus faw the noble Sydney dyings 
^ She thought it her beloved Mars had been $ 
<< And with the thought thereat (be fell a crying^ 

« 

^ And caft away her rings and carknets clean. 
<^ He that in death a Goddefi mockt and grieved^ 
*^ What had he done (trow you} if he had lived ! 



»• 



It is impoflSble to refle6t on the condufb 
of our Englifli Virgil, Sydney, to the poor 
and neglefled Spencer, without allomng that 
he had a foul for the mufe, and a 

^* Hand Open at day for melting charity." 

The peculiar circumftances attending the 

patronage of our bard, may, perhaps, though 

well known, yet not be thought unworthy 
recital. 

To Sydney then Spencer introduced him- 

Z felf 
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felf with ho other recommendation than the 
merit of a fiagment of his own work, the 
" Pidlure of Defpair" in his " Legend of 
Holinefs ;" and fo true and determined was 
that great man's judgment, that, without wait- 
ing for the opinion of the world, with whole 
teilimony he has fince been abundantly fanc- 
tioned, declared himfelf at once his admirer j 
and, in a tranfport of pleafure, as it is faid, 
ordered him fifty pounds a piece, for feveral 
ftanzas, with this excelTive compliment: 
" Make hafte ! left I Ihould be obliged to give 
" you my whole eftate." 

The following ftanzas of Fletcher, in 
his Purple Ifland, are fo elegantly turned, 
fo * feelingly delineate the negledted ta- 
lents, as well as fate, of the Bard, and," 
by fo happy a contraft, exalt the charac- 
ter of his noble patron, that I have in- 
troduced them in this place without pre- 
face or apclc^, 

" Witncflc 
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^ Witncflc our Cdin* j whom chough all the graces, 

^' And all the mufes nurd ; whofe well- taught fong 
'* Parnassus felf, and Glorias f embraces, 
<* And all the learn' J, and ail the (hepherds throng | 

" Yet all his hopes were croft, all fuits deni'd ; 

" Difcourag'd, fcorn'd, his writings viiifi'd 5 
" Poorly (poor man) he liv'd 5 poorly (poor man) he di'd. 

<< And had not that great HARTt* fwhoTe honoured head 

*< Ah lies full law) piti'd thy wofuU plight ^ 

^ There hadft thou lien unwept, unburied, 

'* Unbleft, nor grac't with any common rite : 
^* Yet (halt thou live, when thy great foe § (ball (ink 
** Beneath bis mountain tombe, whofe fame lliall ftink ; 

<< And time his blacker name fhall blurre with blackeft ink. 

" O let th* lambick Mufe revenge that wrong, 
" Which cannot flumber in thy (beets of lead : 
*^ Let thy abufed honour crie as long 
•* As there be quills to writ-j or eyes to reade : 

** On his rank name let t oine own votes be turn'd;. 

" Oh may that man that hath the Mufes fcortC d^ 
" Alive^ nor dtad^ he ever of a Mufe adorned! 

At the birth of Sir Philip an oak was 
planted in the park, on the fpot now called 

* Spencer. f 1 £liube(h, % Sir Philip Sydney. ^ Lord Burleigh. 

Z 2 Bears 
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Bears Oak. This oak is celebrated by Wal- 
ler in the following lines : 

** Go, hoy, and ctrre this paffioo on the bark 
<' Of yonder tree, which ftands the Cicrcd nurk 
** Of noble Sydney's birth ; i^en fuch benign, 
*' Such more than mortal-making flare did fliine i 
*' That there they cannot but for ever prove 
*( The monument^ and pledge of humble love." 



Whether the tree now {hewn (of which 

the annexed flcctch is a portrait) be the iden- 

ti(;al one here alluded to or no, I cannot 

aicertain, 
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afcertain, but, from its venerable appearance^, 
it may be poffible. It meafures twenty-two 
feet in circmnference ; and within the hollow 
of its fpacious trunk is affixed a feat capable 
of receiving feveral perfbns. This noble 
tree ftands near a fine piece of water called 
Lancup Well. 

This park and neighbourhood is celebrated 
for the large growth of its trees, one of which 
was cut down about eight years ftnce, and 
produced eight hundred^ and forty feet of 
timber, weighing twenty-one tons» 

Near Well Place, in the park, there is a 
fine fpring called Kidder's Well, which has 
been found, on analizing it, to be a ftronger 
chalybeate than thofe of Tunbridge. The 
fpring rifes into, a ftone bafbn, which was 
eredted by an Earl of Leicefter many years 
figo. Jn the neighbourhood of Penfhurft there 

are 
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Mtc many other iprxngs, which are iikemic 
fouxicL to partake more or lefs of the chaly- 
l^eate quality; it is worthy of remark, that 
liie vidnitv b famed for its veins of iron. 



In a deep hole in the river Medvray, called 
Tapner's Hole, near the lowqr end of this 
park, a ftrong ebullition appears on the fur* 
faee of the water, from a fpring which rifes 
beneath. The park confifts of four hundred 
and twenty acres, but has not, in my judg- 
ment, fuch advantages of proipe6l or iitua- 
tion as are to be found in other parts of this 
fertile county. Under this impreffion, and 
from the decayed and neglefted flate of the 
building, it is with regret I contemplate the 
probability of a total decay of this manfion 
of Heroes. Should that event take place, and 
no flone remain to indicate its former great- 
nefs, yet fliall imagination fondly trace the 
fpot where Sydney firft drew breath, that 

Sydney^ 



J 
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Sydney, whofe name can never be forgotten 
while elegance of manners and true great- 
nefe of mind fliaH be Aought to dignify 
human nature. 



I CANNOT quit Pcnftiurft without men- 
tioning an additional honour it has received 
in giving birth to the renowned Algemoon 
Sydney, whofe zeal and integrity in the 
caufe of patriotifm, and deep (kill in the 
fcience of government, muft ever render him 
dear to the lover of his country. In an aca- 
demical prize poem ample juftice has been 
done to his merits by the elegant pen of a 
dignitary of the church, and one of its pre- 
fent ornaments : 

** UnconquerM Patriot! form'd by ancient lore, 
** The love of ancient freedom to reftore ; 
^ Who nobly a&ed what he boldly thought, 
^^ And fealM by death the leflbn that he taught! 

The ftream of the Medway pafling the 
extremity of the gardens at Penfliurft winds 

its 
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its narrow courie towards Hever> about a 
mile we(tward of Chidingftone, through 
which place the river Eden paiTes^ and near 
which it joins the Medway. 



SECTION 
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SECTION XIV. 

JL HE remain of tlic ancient caftle of 
Hever, here prefented, is nearly perfeft in its 
exterior form. It was condrudled in the 
reign of Edward III. by William De 
Hever, who had licenfe to embattle it, as 
was cuftomary^ at that periods from that 
family it came by marriage to the Cobhams 
of this county, from whom it deiived the 
compound name of Hever Cobham. It was 
by one of that family fold to Sir GeofFry 
BuUeyne, Knight, grandfather to Lady Ann 
Bulleyne, the ill-fated Queen of Henry VIIL 
Her father. Sir Thomas, was advanced by 
this Monarch to the title of Vifcount Roch* 
ford, and afterwards, in the 21ft year of his 
reign, to that of Earl of Wiltfhire and Or- 
inond. This nobleman completely repaired* 

A a and 
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and made many additions to^ the caftle. 
His daughter, Ann BuUeyne, refided here 
at the time Henry paid his court to 
her, and the apartment in which ihe flept, 
ilill retains her name. Several letters of the 
amorous tyrant are now exifting, which arc 
addrefled to her at this place* 

After the death of her father, the 
King feized on this caftle, with its de^ 
mefnes, in right of his late wife, the EarFs 
daughter. They remained in his hands 
till the thirty*fecond year of his reign, when 
he granted them, in 1541, to another of 
his wives, the Lady Ann of Cleves ; whole 
fate, though ihort of death, was little lefs 
unfortunate. After her repudiation, this 
cafUe became her reiidence ; and ihe held it 
pn the hard terms of not being fuffered to 
quit the realm without the King's confent^ 
pv tha:t of his facceiTors, Here fhe remained^ 

during 



I 
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during her life, for a lingeritig period of 
About twelve years : fhe died in the fourth 
year of the reign of Philip and Mary, at 
which time this caftle reverted to the Crown. 
It was afterwards given by Queen Mary 
to Sir Edwaid Waldegrave ; whofe familyi 
in the year 171 5, conveyed it to Sir 
William Humphreys, Baronet, then Lord 
Mayor of London ; and, in the year 1 745, 
it was purchafed by Timothy Waldo, Efq* 
in whofe family it now remains. 

The neighbouring village of Hever ha« 
Iktle to recommend it to notice. It was an*- 
ciently part of the extenfive patrimony of 
Sir Stephen De Penchefter, or Pen(hurft\. 
In the church is an altar tomb of black 
«narble, ereftcd to the memory of the Earl 
of Wiltlhire, father to Ann Bulleyne, on 
which is his efiigy in brafs, dreffed in the 
rpbes of the Gaiter. This neighbourhood 
is famed for its fertile produ6tion of oak 

A a 2 tcees, 
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trees, which grow to an uncommon lai^ 
fizc« 



The river Eden, deemed one of the prin- 
cipal flreams that fall into the Medway, paifes 
Hcvcr in its courfe from Eden Bridge. It de- 
rives its fource from feveral fprings in the vici- 
nity of Crowhurft^ in the County of Surry. 

Returning to Pen(hurft| another ftream 
falls into the Medway, flowing from Cow- 
don, an obfcure village in this county, near 
which it divides itfelf into feveral fmall 
channels towards Starborough cadle, in 
Surry, from whence it is fupplied by various 
copious fpring&p 

As this part of the river affords no ob- 
je6t particulai'ly attractive, I fhall purfue its 
eaftern direftion towards Tunbridgc Wells, 
in which courfe it branches forth from the 
vicinity of ChafFord, where formerly flood a 

feat 
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feat of Sir George Rivers, Baronet, now the- 
property of Sir Peter Rivers Gay. 

The Medway then paffes the village of 
Afhurft, or the Wood of Aflies, once famed 
for the fuperftition of its inhabitants, whofe 
credulity was fo great, as to believe in the 
growth of the nails and hair, and even of the 
body, of a wooden crucifix, which was occa- 
fionally flicwn to them by their wily prieft, 
who, whatever might be thought of the in* 
creafe of the figure, himfelf probably grew 
fleek and fat, upon this addition to his bene* 
fice. 



Between this village and Groombridge 
the Medway again takes feveral directions 
towards Aftidown and Waterdown Forefts, in 
Suflex, where it is fupplied by various fprings. 

Groombridge is about three miles from 

■ * 

Tunbridge Wells, and is within the parifti 

of 
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of SpeMhurft ; it has formeriy been a place 
of much note, and was anciently called 
Gromenebregge, a name probably derived 
from that of a noble Saxon, who is reputed 
to have been its original proprietor, and 
from whom it came to the £amily of the 
Cobhams and the Clintons ; they fold it to 
the renowned Kni^, Sir Richard Waller, 
who accompanied Henry V. into France, 
and liiere hi^ly diftmguifhed himielf in the 
field of Agincourt In that famous battle 
he is faid to have found the Duke of Orleans 
amidft the flain, with fmall figiis of life re-* 
maining, when, by the King's order, he was 
committed to the care and cuftody of this 
Kniglit, who conducted him prHbner to 
Groombridge. At this tnanfion he was kept 
in honourdblc confinement twenty-five years. 
On paying four hundred thoufand crowns 
for his ranfom he obtained his releafe ; and 
ib haghly was he fatisfied with the liberal 
treatment of his generous hoik, that he xor 

built 
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built his manfion, and repaired the pariih 
church, over the porch of which his anns 
are flill to be feen. As a further mark of 
his approbation, and perpetual memorial of 
his merits, he afligned to Sir Richard, and 
his heirs for ever, the efcutcheon of France, 
fufpendcd on a walnut-tree, with this motto, 
" Hi fi-uftus virtutis." 



Between Groombridge Place and the 
Wells, the immenfe craggy rocks and deep 
vallies, with the lofty diflfs and narrow gloomy 
chafms that lead through them, yield a more 
noble fpecies of fcenery than has yet pre** 
fented itfelf in this purfuit. Some of theie 
eminences are more than feventy feet in 
height, and flrike the beholder from the vaU 
lies beneath, with a peculiar degree of plea- 
fure and aftonifhment. This romantic and 
retired ftenery is within two miles of the 
Wells, and is a retreat much frequented by 
the company who refort thither: the an- 
nexed 
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nexed (ketch, from a fcene in the high road, 
will faintly convey an idea of a place on 
which various conje£hires and opinions have 
been formed. From the wonderful and fin* 
gular appearance of nature, and the varied 
and irregular dii^oiition of thefe rocky pro- 
minencies, little doubt remains of their being 
the effeO: of fome violent convulfion of the 
earth. 



The general face of the neighbouring 
country corroborates the idea ; but at what 
{period this may have happened, philoibphy 
is not able to trace, nor hiftory to reveal. In 
the foreft of this neighbourhood is a limpid 
fpring of very delicious water, known by the 
appellation of Adam*s Well j the virtues of 
which feem to be of flill more ancient date 
than the adjacent wells at Tunbridge. It is 
only within a few years that this place has 
been acceflible by carriages, and it has ever 
j>een with difficulty reached even by perfons 

on 
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^ foot, who were c6Iaged to feramble o«i^ 
hedg^i bramble* and brier lo attain it. 

The well was purchaftd by the kte Mr«l. 
Pinchbeck within the laft thirty years» 
through the perfuafion of a Yorkihire attor^ 
sey and others, whofe horfes had been ma- 
^rially besiefited by th^ ufe of the waters;. 
If the pQ«in, from which the following lines 
9re extra£l«d» be truCt this Well may fairly' 
xival the ws^t^r^ of trethe, for here all chronic' 
9pd other complaints, not to except thie 
pangs ;^iiin^ from the tender paflionj, ma^ 
bQ remo^ed^ vpd every human ill 

*^ yields to its h^Ifny power; 
^^ Diiabled limttf, inflamed eyes, 
' ^ And bofiMni full o€ plaintive /ighs^ 
^ Are IbftenM f v'ry hpur." 

The river Medway» in its coude towards 
Spel([tori^> works feveral mills, and at, the. 
village it acqi)ire$ fuffident ftrengtk to fup- 



'A 
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ply a confiderable iron foundeiy, called Bar-' 
den Furnace, where cannon of the laiigeft 
dimenlions have formerly been made i and 
in the neighbourhood a great <}uantity of 
iron ore has been dug up. 

The efficacy of the medicinal waters afe 
Tunbridge Wells are fo well known as to 
render a minute hiftory of them unnecefllary^ 
The virtues of thefe waters are reported ta 
have been accidentally diicovered in the begin* 
ning of the reign of James I. by Dudley Lord 
North, while he refided in this neighbourhood. 
The fprings then opened were feven in num-^ 

ber, which were foon afterwards reibrted to 

« 

by multitudes of the middling and lower dafs 
of people, who received great benefit from 
jthem : thefe fpiings, being on the borders of 
Lord Abergavenny's eftates, it became his 
intereft to give them every advantage in his 
power; he therefore cleared them of all 
pip^imbrances^ oixiered wells to be funk, a 

- ' pavement 
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pavement to be laid round them, and the 
whole to be indofed with wooden rails. In 
the year 1630 Henrietta Mariai Queen of 
Charles I. was adviled to vifit this place for 
the recovexy of her hedth ; and tents were 
erefted for her reception upon Biihop's Down 
Common, as at that time, no houfe flood on 
this defart part of the county. She is faid 
to have one day walked from the well into 
the borders of Suflex, where, growing weary, 
flie fat down on a bank for repofe, after 
which (he ordered a ftohe to be placed there 
in remembrance of her exciirfion ; and fome 
adulatory lines were addsd thereto by one of 
her attendants. Of the done, or infcription, 
no trace is to be found*; but the fpot has 
ierved as a refting place to many a weary 
traveller iince her time, as an aIe--hou(e has 
been erefted thereon, in the road to Frant, 
and is known by the fign of the Black Dog« 
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^HBlikDdt Wells, in tfat ragti ol 
Chsfrks U^ was mtidi patronixod by kisr 
QgjbAi aod the Royal Family, and mdcr 
fvKh dtfltpated influence k became as much 
the feat of gaiety and fafluon» as die refbrt 
of difeafe and infinnity. Abont this period 
every improvement and accommodation took 
place; and it has fince continnedy particularly 
with peribns of the firft fafbion» to hold the 
higheft rank amongft oar pkioes of public 
rtfort. 



The mr of this vicinity is deemed pecu« 
liarly Mubrious ; and its rides, in point of 
profpefl, are delightful; but the dqith <^ 
fand in the high roads renders them, at the 
feafbn when the weUs are moft frequented, 
extremely unpleaiant. 

^HE various mounts, Ephraim, Sion, &c« 
have each thdr claim to notice ; the appella^ 
tion of the latter has been given widim the 

laft 
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laft century by an honeft publican^ of the 
name of Jordan^ who built the firft houfe on 
this ipot. 

The produce of the furrounding country 
is fertile in the growth of the holly, fyca- 
more, yew and other trees, from which an 
ingenious manufa£lory of ufeful and elegant 
inlaid works, has been eftablifhed. Among 
other luxuries for which Tunbridge Wells 
is famed, the delicious wheat-ear, or Englifh 
ortolan, fhould not be forgotten. Thefe 
birds, during the fummer ieafon, are found 
in great abundance on the South Downs^ 
where, to catch them, the fhepherds make 
little holes about a foot long and fix inches 
broad, in which they place fnares of horfe- 
hair ; the birds, being fearful of rain, run 
into thefe holes for fhelter, on the approach 
of every cloud, and are caught in great num* 
bers. 



SECTION 
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SECTION XV. 

From Tunbndge Wells our river Med- 
way, in a very narrow flream, winds it Ipiral 
courie towards the elegant remains of Bay- 
ham Abbey ; I call them elegant } a phrafe 
that may by fome be deemed an miproper 
epithet ; but if ever the word could be ap- 
j)lied to ruinated fcenery, it certdnly is here [ 
admiflible. The cluftered Gothic pillars^ 
the Woken pdnted arches and richly fculp- 
tured ornaments, all mouldering into decay 
and tufted here and there with the ihaggy 
mofs and creepmg ivy, render it an aflem- 
blage of objects equally beautiful in the eye 
of the painter, and the contemplation of the 
moralift. Lo!* 

. ^ Paffion fleeps lyfaile motilderijig ruins (peak ; 
^ Mcthinks I hear fome furrowM Monk rebtCi 
^ Wljaj frenzy urg'd to Baylwi's ftlU retreat} 
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^ With vain regret, in penfire mood declare 
^ I fought at Agincourty mj trade was war ; 
^ But quitting honor, and ambition's road» 
<* Sought an afylum in tbb boaife of God."* 

This voietftble and estteb&re roin ww 
fcKmerfy an Abb^ of Premonftratenfian or 
Wliite Canons^ an onder fiwnded about tib« 
year i lao, at PremoaAic, in France, from 
wbence at derives ks appdlation. Their 
baUt was a white caflock, with a rochet over 
it» and a loi^ white cloak. This relig^oua 
Older was intraduoad iirto Ei^land as eariy 
as the ragn of King Stephen. The prior/ 
was originally ^efi^^UAied in the ne^bonr^ 
hood of Maidiloae ; but the Monks pre* 
tondng not to like the air of that plac^ or 
thinking that tb^ nujght have addrefs ta 
pmcure a better, ihewed a diilati^faftkMiL 
in the enjoyment of this ipot. 

The idlaeiice tJf a Motdfs rfietonc over 
the ibfter Hsx, lias Ixcome almoft proverbial : 
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id this cafe they applied that talent (b dex* 
teroufly, as to prevail on the daughter of 
dieir founder, Ralph De Dene, who hore the 
appellation of Ela De Sackville, to remove 
them to Bayham, or, as it was then called^ 
(in the reign of Richard I.) Begeham Abbey. 
By this lady, and other pious patrons, this 
Abbey was laigely endowed, and, probably, 
from thefe liberal benefactions, became one 
of the firft that Cardinal Wolfcy laid his 
clutches on, to enable him to profecute the 
plan of founding his Colleges of Ipfwich 
and Oxford. Amidft thefe charming ruins, 
Mr. Pratt, their owner, has built a good 
houfe, and femewhat in the Gothic flyle, 
that it may affimilate with the tafte of 
the adjoining ruins., This gentleman is ne« 
phew to Earl Camden, a name diftinguilhed 
in the annals of this country, and deeply 
impieiled in tibe breaft of every Englilhman 
who admires the fabric of our excellent con- 
ititution. 

C c HAviNa 
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Having followed the courfe of our river 
Medway through its various meandrings to 
this much admired fpot, its ftream from 
hence may be deemed fo infignificant as to 
render any further pturfuit of it unneceflary. 

I CANNOT, however, take leave of the 

banks of this River, fertile and beautiful as 

I have found it in every part, without paying 

an equal tribute of refpe6t and admiration 

to that high chara£ler by which the men 

of Kent have been (b renowned above 

thofe of every other part of our much- 

envied ifland. The united teftimonies of 

the great, the brave and the learned, may 

be truly adduced in fupport of this ppfi- 

tion. Time has done away the fufpicion 

of flattery on their part, and truth, by the 

confent of ages, has damped an indelible 

authority on their names. Casfar highly 

commended their humanity. Lambarde 

himfelf, a venerable authority, in his peram^ 

bulation9^ 
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buladons, bears honorable record of their 
fame, and adds the weight of a name of 
much higher antiquity, that of Gervafius, to 

prove '' Ciiat ttt foretoatD in all battelltf 
'' belongetb to tftem (bp a cettain pre» 

'' eminence) in tigdt of tdeir manboooe* 

^' 3lt i0 agteeD bp all men, tbat tbere 

'' tjete neDet anp bonnsimen (ot t)iUaine0, 

'' M tbe latD calletb tbem) in Bent. 

Thefe perfonal immunities were doubtiefs 
the rewards of perfonal courage ; and there 
feems as little doubt that the men of Kent 
had an unqueftionable title to thefe diftinc- 
tions; as our poet Drayton, in his Poly 
Olbion, which includes the hiftory of every 
other county in the realm, has emphatically 
recited them. 



*• Of all the EngHflf (hires be thofc furnam'd the Free, 
" hvAfvrtmoJl ever ptac'd when they (hall reckoii*d be, 



ft 



The afTertion of Lambarde is confirmed 
by Camden. He quotes from the polycra- 

C c 2 tion 
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tion of John of Saliflbury the following 
fcntcncc : — " As a reward of that fignal 
•* courage which our Ke n t, with great might 
" and fteadincfs, fhewcd againft the Danes, 
" they do to this day lay daim to the honour 
" of the firft ranks, and the firft charge in 
•* all engagements/' And he farther quotes 
Malmelbury, who fays in their praife, 
** The country people »id the citizens in 
" KENT, retmn the fpirit of that ancient no- 
•* bility, above the reft of tlie Englifh ; being 
•* more ready to afford refpedk and kind en^ 
*' tertainment to others, and lefs inclinable 
" to revenge injuries. 

The fame idea of the military proweis of 
the men of Kent, and their foremoft claims to 
the poft of honor, and danger, which has been 
fupported by fuch numerous, and refpedbable 
teftimonies, amongft the earlieft authors of 
our national hiftory, feems to have been 
adopted by an elegant writer of the prefent 

century; 
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century; and extended as far as rhetorical 
figures, and the licence of poetical langui^, 
can carry it. He firft ftates the popular, and 
(noft probably fabulous, tradition, that this 
ifland once formed a part of the Continent, 
and was, by fome convulfion of the earth 
or irruption of the ocean, diilevered or di* 
vided from the coaft of France ; and then, 
in thofe ftruggles between two nations, whom 
nature herfelf, by the pofition of their ref- 
pe£live territories, has for ever conftituted 
rivals for the commerce of the world and 
dominion of the feas, does not heiitate, in 
the name of the genius of his country, to 
foretell, that by the arm of the inhabitants 
of Kent, the power of France (hall be 
broken : — ^thus, in the vigour of its exertions, 
making this fingle county reprefent the whole 
ifland : and in the fame fpirit he concludes, 
that the produce almoft of this county alone, 
fliall have a decided fuperiority over the 

boafted 
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boafted produce of the whole nation of 
France. 



Now on fair Dover's topmod cliff III flind^ 

And look with fcorn and triumph on proud France. 

Of yore an iflbmus, jutting from this coaft, 

Join*d the Britannic to the Gallic ihore ; 

But Neptune on a day, with fury fir'd, 

Rear*d his tremendous trident, fmote the earth. 

And broke th' unnatural union at a blow. 

•* *Twixt you and you, my fervants and my fons, 

•* Be there (he cried) eternal difcord.— France 

^^ Shall bow the neck to Cantium's pcerlefs offsprings 

^* And as the oak reigns lordly o'er the thrub, 

^ So (hall the bop have homage from the vine/' 
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